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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oan 
HE very latest news about Paris is contained in a telegram 
from General Walker to the Foreign Office, dated Friday, the 
words of which are :—‘‘ Jules Favre returned yesterday to Paris, 
and will come back early to-day with an officer to settle the terms 
of capitulation. There has been no more fighting since midnight.” 
This means, we presume, that a basis of negotiation fur the 
surrender of the city had been agreed to. 














On Wednesday the Times published a telegram and an article 


avnouncing that M. Jules Favre had offered to the Emperor | 


at Versailles terms of capitulation for Paris. These, it was stated, 
included permission for the garrison to march out with all the 


honours of war, which the 7imes interpreted to mean as free men, | 


and not prisoners. No confirmation of the news arrived on that 
day, and a report was spread that M. Jules Favre was coming to 
London. Even yet there is uncertainty that the news was correct, 
the German chiefs concealing all details of the negotiations, pro- 
bably with a view to dramatic effect in Germany. ‘The balance 
of evidence tends to show, however, that Jules Favre reached 
Versailles on Tuesday to open negotiations for the surrender of 
Paris,—not for peace ;—that he then returned to the city to con- 
sult his colleagues, and that he is now in Versailles again. No- 
‘thing whatever of the German terms is known, but it is probable 
ithey will resemble those of Metz, and orders have been issued to pre- 
“pare in Germany for 300,000 more prisoners. ‘This will bring the 
total number up to 600,000 men, nearly as many as the levee en 
masse in Belgium. 


Rumours have also been circulated of two political combina- 
tions for putting an end tothe war. The first, the election of the 
King of Belgium to the throne of France, though possible, is sur- 
rounded with difficulties ; while the second, the restoration of the 
imperial »gime is, we, believe, impossible. We have shown rea- 
sons for this belief elsewhere, but we may add here, that in spite 
of that detestable letter in La Situation, subsequently denied, but 
wonderfully vraisemblant, we cannot conceive of Napoleon as a 
Prussian Prefect, while the Empress still refuses to partition 
France. She adheres, we are told, in spite of the positive state- 
ments in the Times, to her resolution to engage ia no intrigues 
whatever. 


That remarkable Frenchman, M. Regnier, the M. N. of the 
Bourbaki intrigue, has turned up again, and has again seen Count 
Bismarck. He made an offer to the Chancellor, which is vaguely 
described, but means, we imagine, this,—that if the Germans would 
assign him some one department acar Belgium, he would set up a 
Government—probably by collecting the old Corps Législatif— 
which would be obeyed. Count Bismarck, believing him appa- 


| by the occupation of Montretout, but ended as usual in a great ze- 
pulse. At dawn the troops moved out, took Montretout, the 
heights above Garches, and occupied them with artillery, and on 
the right, part of the heights upon St. Cloud. General Vinoy com- 
manded the left, and did his work well. Ono the right, Ducrot 
attacked the plateau of La Bergerie and the castle of Buzenval, but on 
this side the attack was far too late for success. ‘The French artillery 
was good, and caused the enemy great losses ; but when the troops 
came in front of the actual works which they had to take, they 
hesitated and stood in face of a tremendous fire, which would not 
have been any more fatal to them if they had rushed on than it 
actually was. In the evening Montretout was retaken by the 

Germans, and the sortie was practically at an end. ‘The Germans 
say that 1,000 French corpses were found after the sortie, besides 
the wounded and prisoners, and on their own side they have gra- 
dually raised their estimate of losses from 200, at which they first put 
them, to 1,300, which they now admit to be something short of the 
actual number. Still, partly owing, it is said, to bad generalship 
and the lateness of Ducrot’s attack, partly to hesitation before the 
tremendous fire of the Germans, nothing was accomplished. ‘The 
Daily News’ correspondent at the other side of Paris tells us that 
the Saxons were weakened on the previous day to reinforce Von 
Goben against Faidherbe, and that a simultaneous attack on the 
| eastern side of Paris might have succeeded. 








| General Faidherbe’s defeat on the same day (Thursday) at St. 
| Quentin seems to have been a very serious one, One of his 
corps (the 22nd) fought really well, and inflicted great 
loss on the Germans, who own to the loss of 3,000 men and 94 
(Officers in the battle. In fact, it appears that this corps really 
| drove back the Prussian right for a considerable distance, 
‘until its line was so extended as to be weakened, and to 
give the Germans an opportunity of breaking through. Faidlerbe 
says that he had not really more than 25,000 troops in all, and that 
he fought against nearly double the number, as the Germans were 
| perpetually receiving reinforcements. ‘This may be exaggeraiion, 
| but it seems clear, from the Dai/y News, that Von Goben was 
| really assisted from the Saxon troops before Paris, and Faidherbe 
asserts that he fought expressly in order to aid the Paris sortie of 
the same day, of which evidently he had full notice. He denies 
| positively that he lost any guns in the field, and he has always 
been moderate and truthful in his bulletins ; but the Germans say 
| they took two guns “ under fire,” and afterwards claimed a great 
| number more, twenty-nine in all, the greater number of which 
were probably heavy guns taken in St. Quentin, Faidherbe as- 
| serts that no prisoners were taken under arms, and that the 20,000 
| claimed by the Germans were made up of stragglers, sick, aud 
footsore men. But there is no sort of doubt that his army, which 
| retreated on Cambrai, and subsequently on Lille, was greatly 
demoralized by the defeat. 


| What is become of Bourbaki nobody fully knows. ‘lhat General 
, Manteuffel has not yet disposed of him is clear from the fact that 
Versailles has not yet announced to us any further success over 
him, and that Versailies always announces such successes as soon 
as they are gained. On the other hand, that Manteuffel was 
| planning to take him, if possible, both in front and rear, seems 
clear from the announcement made on Tuesday by the Germans 
that “divisions of the [German] Army of the South have crossed 
| the Doubs to the south of Besancon, in the rear of the army of 
| General Bourbaki.” We rather infer, however, from a Versailles 
telegram of yesterday afternoon, which announces that ‘“ General 


rently to be an agent of the Bonapartist party, received him well | Bourbaki is withdrawing to Besancon by the left bank of the 


at first, but finding that he meant to appeal to the nation, that is, 
probably, to take a plébiscite, roughly dismissed him. The Count 
knows that while the Bonapartes have a party which might aid 

him, the nation for years to come has done with them. He only | 
uses the threat of a restoration. 





A great sortie, in the direction of Versailles, took place on Thurs- 


| 


cay week (19th January), which began favourably for the French 


Doubs,” that this little scheme has failed. 


Ricciotti Garibaldi probably saved Bourbaki by his gallant 
exploit in defending Dijoa against strong German forces, 
severcly defeating them, and capturing, as we believe, the only 
German colours taken by the French during the whole war. This 
exploit was performed last Monday, the unfortunate Prussian regi- 
ment which alone during the war has lost its colours being the 











| 
. 
| 
| 
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Glst Regiment of Pomerania. By this defeat he probably pre- 
vented a German force from going to meet Bourbaki and cutting 
off his retreat to Besancon. ‘The troops under young Garibaldi 
seem to have fought splendidly, and nearly destroyed one of the 
German regiments. ‘This is the second time Ricciotti Garibaldi 
has accomplished great things with small means. If the war goes 
on, should he not be put in high command ? 


It is pretty clear that though Italy will not intervene alone 
between France and Germany, the feeling there is exceedingly 
strong for a joint intervention, which Italy would strongly sup- 
port. This day week, in the assembly of deputies, four members 
of entirely different parties, all expressed the warmest sympathy 
for France, and asked for explanations of the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration. Signor Visconti Venosta declared in answer, that 
it was impossible for Italy to interfere alone, that impediments 
existed to prevent a joint intervention, but that the firmest inten- 
tion existed to seize the earliest opportunity for mediation in con- 
junction with other Powers. It seems that the public feeling is 
one of great disappointment that French sympathy was not more 
authoritatively expressed. Will there be even four members in 
the English House of Commons to apply pressure to the Govern- 
ment on the same side? Doubtless our debts to France are not 
so deep, but neither are our dangers from Germany half so great. 





On the occasion of King William’s assuming the title of | 
Emperor, on the 18th inst., in the Galerie des Glaces, at Versailles, | 
the religious service seems to have been very simple. ‘The Psalm 
read was the 21st, beginning, ‘‘ ‘The King shall joy in thy strength, 
O Lord, and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice. ‘Thou 
hast given him his heart’s desire, and hast not withholden the 
request of his lips.” It was certainly appropriate enough, and so_ 
was the continuation ;—‘‘ Thine hand shalt find out all Thine 
enemies....... Their fruit shalt Thou destroy from the 
earth, and their seed from among the children of men.” The Court | 
preacher and military chaplain, Herr Rogge, delivered an ‘ impas- 
sioned discourse” from the words of the handwriting on the wall of 
Belshazzar’s palace, ‘‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin,”—addressed, | 
say the reporters, to France. Surely it was rather late for that. 
France missed the meaning of her handwriting on the wall, 
and hence her seed are being “destroyed from among the 
children of men.” It would not have been the act of a Court 
preacher, but it would have been the act of a faithful minister of 
God, if he had addressed the lesson to the new Emperor who was 
holding what seems much more like a Belshazzar feast than any 
Frenchman of them all. It is when the heart’s desire is evil, and 
seems to be granted, not when it is taken away, that handwritings 
on the wall are best worth attending to. 


The new Irish Land Act seems to be working very satisfactorily 
inevery respect except costs. ‘The judges find no difficulty in 
applying it, assessing damages for eviction by a flexible rule of 
common-sense, with a distinct leaning towards the tenant. <A 
holder, for instance, of a farm of 3a. Ir. 8p., at a rent of £6 10s., 
who has been evicted without cause, claimed £45 compensation 
under the Act, and was awarded £39, or the maximum award 
minus the year’s rent due. Fines like this check capricious eviction, 
while they do not annoy good landlords so much as was expected. 
One of them, just fined more than £500, openly states that he is 
neither annoyed nor hurt, the additional security increasing his 
rental from the next tenant in a quite equivalent proportion. 
Just so, and if they had consented to fixity, with power of revising 
rentals, the Irish landlords would in twenty years have been 
among the wealthiest of mankind. 


The Prince de Joinville writes to explain his recent arrest at 
St. Malo. He had gone to the Army of the Loire to offer his 
services in defence of France to the Republican Government, and 
asked General D’Aurelle’s permission to enter the ranks under a 
fictitious name, a permission General D’Aurelle thought himself 
compelled to refuse. General Chanzy, however, was less severe, 
but thought it needful to inform M. Gambetta of his presence, | 
whereupon the Prince was arrested, confined five days at St. Malo, 
and finally deported to England. M. Gambetta has received men 
of every party, making Charette, for example, a General, and we 
hardly know why he rejects the Orleanist Princes, more especially | 
as the Revolutionary tradition runs the other way. Philippe | 
Egalité, afterwards Louis Philippe, fought at Jemappes asa regular | 
officer of the Republic. 








A writer in Macmillan is very angry because we called M. | 
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Guizot au intriguer, and attributed his advocacy of a Nationa} 
Assembly partly to a wish for peace at any price and partly to an 
inherent formalism. Considering that all Europe has for twenty 
years declared the Spanish-Marriage drama a disgraceful intrigue 
that M. Guizot is the formalist among statesmen, and that he ee 
years upheld a policy of peace at any price, we cannot see what 





—. 


| we have done to excite such anger, or to be likened to Thersites 


contending with Ulysses. We did not attack M. Guizot 
personally, or, as the writer says, when living in retirement 
but as a statesman who had left his retirement, and was. 
doing his very best to induce France to accept his policy, 
Ulysses is not ex retraite when delivering powerful argu. 
ments before the European world. For the rest, the writer 
states again, and states very ably, the old argument that 
free government means government by the majority, and that a 
minority, even if in the right, has no claim to coerce it into 
a better course. And we can only re-state, possibly very badly, 
that there are cases, as, for example, when slavery is estabiished 
by law, or is likely to be established by conquest, where a minority 
has a moral right of insurrection. As a matter of fact, we hold 
that the readiness of the French people to follow M. Gambetta 
was in itself a majority vote. If they cease to be ready, he must 
either depart ; or ask, through an Assembly, their resolve ; or fight 
on as a mere insurgent, liable to be executed if taken, but no more 


' morally in the wrong than Kosciusko or Hofer was. 


Little is known and less thought of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, which adjourns and adjourns in the hope that a representa- 
tive of France may attend. ‘The few hints of its proceedings, how- 
ever, which occasionally creep out tend to indicate that the Confer- 
ence will ultimately, unless France arrives, accept a compromise 
allowing both Russia and Turkey to keep a certain number of 
vessels in the Black Sea. The Austrian Government, as we noted 
last week, is believed to prefer that course as preferable to a free 
navigation, which would enable France or England to shut the 
mouths of the Danube. 


Earl Russell has published another letter advocating immediate 
increase to our defensive forces. He adheres, as is natural, very 
much to the old ways; but holds that we ought to be ready to 
defend the United Kingdom against invasion, to defend our 
Colonies, to maintain all engagements, and to protect our honour 
and interests when deeply involved. For these ends, he would, 


now that armies are on such a gigantic scale, always keep 200,000 


Regulars and embodied Militia within the islands; would largely 
and quickly increase the Artillery ; would reduce the term of ser- 
vice in the Line to seven years, and would restore the ballot for 
the Militia. And he would abolish purchase. On the other hand, 
he would retain that curious abuse, the appointment of officers to 
the Militia by the Lords-Lieutenant, though promotions should 
be made by the Commander-in-Chief, and he affirms the Duke of 
Cambridge to ‘* be, by general assent, the right man in the right 
place.” It remains to be seen if Parliament is of the same opinion. 


Mr. Kinnaird and Mr. T. Chambers, acting apparently as repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant public, have asked Mr. Gladstone to 
explain his letter to Mr. Dease promising to support the “ spiritual 
independence ” of the Pope. ‘The letter is long, but its drift is that 
English legislation since the Reformation has always ignored the 
Pope altogether, and that to make the Papal jurisdiction an object 
of ‘fostering care” would excite in Great Britain deep dismay. Mr. 
Gladstone was not to be betrayed into a correspondence, but asked 
Mr. Kinnaird to see him, and accepted Mr. Kiunaird’s version of 
the results of their conversation. ‘That version is that Mr. Glad- 
stone only meant to promise, if the Pope’s personal freedom or 
personal acts were restrained by the Italian Government, to make 
representations to them on behalf of civil and religious liberty. 
We question if that reply will give satisfaction to men who say we 
should no more make representations on behalf of the Pope than 
on behalf of the Archbishop of Naples, but the correspondence is 
of little moment with the Session so near. 


Both the Members for Brighton have addressed their constituents. 
Mr. White discredited the cry for more defences as a groundless 
panic, the cure for which would be an increase of income tax ; held 
that the British Army presented a maximum of cost and @ 
minimum of efficiency; distrusted all Army reform, though he 


| wished for it; advocated the total and immediate abolition of the 


Command-in-Chief; would abolish purchase, and would not 
intervene anywhere. Mr. Faweett endorsed his colleague's 
remarks about the Army, but was entirely opposed to any dis- 
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segard of treaties such as ours with Belgium. ; The major portion 
of his speech was, however, taken up with civil questions, and a 
defence of his own course as rey,esentative of the extreme Left, 
who, he said, never deserted the Liberal party except when 
Government was showing aristocratic or Conservative proclivi- 
ties. ile pledged himself to resist the dowry for the Princess 
Louise,—which Mr. White also professed to dislike,—-and an- 
nounced himself to be in theory a Republican, though not a 


Revolutionist. 


Mr. Samuel Morley, who is to second the Address to the Throne 
in the Commons, and Mr. Hodgson addressed their constituents at | 
Bristol yesterday week, the former expressing unabated confidence 
in the Government. Onthe Education Act his remarks were sensi- 
ble. He thought that the general adhesion of the Conservatives 
was not a reproach to the Government, but the contrary. ‘In 
spite of the strength of the Liberals, they were bound to pay fair 
deference to the opinions of their opponents.” Ie would rather on | 
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induced to press so hard on account of the very great commission they 
receive ; but then the publishers for whom the contract is obtained 
ought always to be ready to cancel the order on the clear evidence 
of the person aggrieved that it was for a specimen part and not 
for the whole of the book, and should make their agents agree in 
all such cases to forfeit their commissions. In the meantime, if 
women would only be a little peremptory in refusing what they 
don’t want,—and not think it rather impious than otherwise to 
say they don’t want an illustrated Bible in parts,—these very 
sharp book-canvassers would not play so many successful 
tricks. 





It takes trouble even in Africa to kill Dr. Livingstone. Sir R. 
Murchison writes to say that Dr. Kirk, Consul at Zanzibar, 
reccived a letter dated “16 Rabiah el Akhir,” in which the great 
Arab Sheikh of Uny-amyeme states that a caravan sent from 
Zanzibar is on its way to Ujiji, where Dr. Livingstone is expected 
from Manimes. If this is correct, the Doctor has been travelling 














such a subject “be content to wait in order to carry with him | to the west of Lake Tanganyika, but it is pointed out that the 
the conviction of the largest possible number of intelligent men,” | Arab date is the 16th of last July, and that the Sheikh gives no 
a coger Ny me eee 7 ‘ erie without paying the| -asons for expecting the traveller. Sheiks never do give reasons 
slightest attention to the legitimate wishes of opponents. On in writing, and time in Africa has very little meaning, while it is 
the war, Mr. Morley sustained the German demand for | .yijont that Dr. Kirk believes in the accuracy of the intelligence. 
Almce and Lorraine, on the ground of this annexation being | If the Sheikh had not expected the Doctor, he would not have 
a guarantee for peace,—and took no account at all of the | announced the arrival of the caravan for his relief, but have 
much stronger guarantee for war and the monstrous plundered it and said nothing. 

oppression to the inhabitants, involved in the policy. Mr. 
Hodgson, on the other hand, declared himself very strongly against | yr. Powe is going to give us the old St. George and the 
this policy of annexation, but assumed that nothing in the world | Dragon on the sovereigns again. We suppose the idea is to use 
ought to induce us to intervene in the matter. We suspect the | up the old dies, but it would not be very expensive to give us a 
Liberal sympathy with France is pretty much all of it of the same | 4 sovereign, bearing a device with a meaning, the obverse, for 
texture, a fabric of empty wishes. But Mr. Samuel Morley stands | example, being the Queen as she is now. Coins should preserve 
neatly alone in giving the empty wishes to the side of Germany. | portraits of the Sovereigns who struck them, and be altered every 
Perhaps, however, it does not matter very much to which side) ¢y, years. ‘Che reverse should be the war-ship of the period, 
that sort of thing goes. | to-day, for instance, the Monarch, and five years hence, let us sup- 


Count Bismarck has managed to hurl one more sneer against | Pe, the Thunderbolt, a ram going, say, 70 miles an hour. ‘The 
| device on the coinage would then have a historic value, while that 


M. Jules Favre, and has managed to include the neutrals who aby : 
ies the cae ra | pork-butcher in boiler plates who is killing the antedeluvian has 


asked for his safe-conduct to attend the Conference in the nig . 
How many people in England know anything 


sneer. Lord Granville had applied for this safe-conduct, and |" meaning at all. c pm = 
had assured M. Jules Favre that he kad obtained it, and that | #bout St. George, or attach any meaning to his ,efligy, while they 


ou application to Count Bismarck it would be given to him. But | oc oer & nag ecg gy a pop ergy phon 
est new ship in their fleet. i , Mr. 


Count Bismarck at once returned for answer that the assumption | °“ 2 , f ho Aue 
was not correct. Ile did not admit M. Favre's right to represent | might give us the gold coin we really want, the five-shilling- 


France; he could not regard anything said by M. Favre as the | Piece, to be used merely as a token, and be worth exactly the 
declining the official | 82me in metal as five silver shillings. That would be the real boon, 
t=) = j 


voice of France ; he could not, therefore, help sah ee ai cin Gatien eran 
| which the effigy of St. George is not. 


safe conduct. M. Favre, had he applied to the military autho- | 
rities, would have been allowed to go out, but an official recog- | a eS ; . 
| Mr. Ayrton has been treated as he treats others—by his consti- 


nition of his position as French Foreign Minister in London or | ‘ ha wend 
elsewhere could not be given. Moreover, M. Favre ought not to wish | tuents. It is not a pleasant fate, and must make him exceedingly 


to leave Paris at a time when he was likely to be wanted to enter | ill-inclined to live in any world in which his fellow-men take 
'their standard of duty from himself. A party of his oppo- 


into negotiations on a state of affairs for which he (M. Favre) was | : ott 
responsible. Even the friends of Germany have scen in this reply | BeMts went to the meeting summoned to gal = he rg 
avery unmanly taunt to conquered foes, and a not very covert | and S Mr. George Booth, a hostile artizan, — that Mr. 
sneer at Lord Granville’s request. | Migotti, another hostile artizan, do take the chair,—a mo- 

tion carried by acclamation and amid loud applause. Mr. 


The London School Board had a discussion last Thursday as to| Booth then moved the following resolution:—‘ That, in the 
the expediency of having a public prayer before its meetings for | opinion of this meeting, the great and important interests of this 
those who liked to join in it. Considering that the Board consists | large constituency have been lamentably neglected and wilfully 
of men of all religions and no religion, the propusal was not very | slighted by our senior member, Mr. Ayrton, and that his conduct 
happy. The House of Commons and the Congress at Washington | to the electors of the Tower Hamlets has even been unbecoming 
do not make any difliculty as to uniting in prayer or, at least, | and insolent, and generally that his rude coarse demeanour, both 
listening while prayers are used. But then they regard this;in and out of Parliament, has made the borough of the Tower 
prayer less as a service to be heartily joined in than as a remnant Hamlets a byword throughout the United Kingdom. This meet- 
of antique anc stately ceremonial. ‘The School Board is not likely ing, therefore, calls upon Mr. Ayrton to resign into the hands of 
to vote for such a ceremonial, and as no complete third of the) the electors the trust which he has so disgracefully violated.” 
Board would probably join willingly in the same prayer, the|The motion was seconded by Mr. Ephraim Brooks, and 
prospect of an agreement is not hopeful. Public bodies will hardly | declared to be carried, amid renewed cheering and hissing. 
unite again in worship, till the wide dispersion of men’s religious | Mr. Ayrton could not be heard at all, and was obliged to give in, 
‘after a very short speech. The meeting was, in fact, a very dis- 

enim! | creditable one, and only excusable on the grounds pointed at in the 

In the Athenvum of last week appeared a letter calling atten- | resolution, that Mr. Ayrton is not too much accustomed to treat 
tion to the very dishonest practices of many of the book-| any of his fellow-men as if they were even “ vertebrated animals.” 
canvassers, who go about obtaining from old ladies or women- | Otherwise we should feel seriously alarmed lest the political 
servants signatures which they believe to be orders for one or two character of our popular constituencies had taken a slide down- 
parts of some book appearing in parts, but which really are wards in the scale since the working-class gained their full 
orders for the whole series. The practice is one which we measure of power. For the constituency of Mr. Ayrton, however, 
know to be most prevalent. A servant in a family known to/ there is some excuse. It is much more unpleasant to be done by 
us was taken in only the other day precisely in the same way as | as you would do, than even to do as you would be done by,—but 
the lady mentioned in the letter addressed to the Editor of the | it is not a bad lesson. 

Athenxum, and of course had no redress. No doubt the pub- | 
lishers’ agents are the authors of this sharp practice, and are 


convictions has passed away. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>—— 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE WAR. 


WHE immediate future of France depends, we believe, upon 
an unknown quantity, the readiness of the Centre and 
South of France to continue resistance after Paris has capitu- 
lated. That the great city will capitulate soon from want of 
food is, we take it, certain, though it is not certain that the 
negotiations, so much discussed this week, will end at 
once. General Trochu has been removed from the supreme 
command, as deficient in energy, and it is possible that 
his successor, Gencral Vinoy, will try one more sortie on 
the largest scale—with 150,000 men, he says—to be followed, 
it may be, by a final one, headed and led by the fighting Red 
leader Flourens, whose chance would only begin when all was 
hopeless, and who was on the 19th inst. rescued from Mazas by 
armed followers. Even, however, if one of these attacks liberated 
the army, they could not liberate Paris,—which would not be 
fed by an escape, but must surrender for want of food unless 
the siege is raised, which appears to be a physical impossibility. 
Nothing but a rush of despairing men could give Paris even a 
hope of such an event ; and a Frenchman really in despair, in| 
such despair that an apparently useless death is a relief, even | 


while there is Paris to be lived in, is a very rare character. It is, | 
we believe, also certain that the capitulation will be simple, that 
neither Paris nor its rulers will surrender, or affect to surrender, 
France. They have not the means of doing it, to begin with. 
Power in the provinces does not appertain to them; nor if the 
majority of Frenchmen chose to go on with the struggle, 
would they be bound to obey a Government of National 
Defence after it had ceased to defend. Nor has there as yet 
been any sign that the rulers in Paris would consent to any 
surrender of the territory they pledged themselves to defend ; | 
that they would even think themselves entitled to give up 
provinces, or attempt to do anything except surrender the 
city into the hands of a soldier Governor, and then resign, 
perhaps transport themselves in a balloon into the South of 
France. It would then rest with the one energetic man 
whom France appears to have at her disposal to lead the 
way to a new policy, and M. Gambetta would, we conceive, 
be guided in his action by a line of reasoning of this kind. 
If he sees reason to believe that France south of the 
Loire—that is, three-fourths of the entire country—still 
desires resistance, desires it even to the extent of obey- 
ing orders, he will go on, either with his Parisian 
colleagues, or if they are prisoners, without them, and | 
continue the war as Dictator by foree of an informal 
plebiscite ; but changing his policy slightly, so as to make the 
sea his real base, and wait, and wait, and wait, fighting only 
on the defensive, until his armies are again in a position to | 
take the field. There is no doubt of his power to do this if 
Fiance is willing: for, allowing the departments, now over- 
run, to be utterly subjugated,—which is not the case,—she 
is still a nation of twenty-eight millions of men, inhabiting 
a rich country not yet invaded, that is, she is still one-third 
more powerful than Italy, with indefinitely more wealth, and 
with the Latin and therefore friendly races always to her 
South. No doubt it is quite possible that Germany might 
conquer her, as she might conquer Italy; but it would be an 
enterprise of enormous difficulty, time, and cost,—an enter- 
prise which would scarcely be attempted by men wearying 
for rest. And yet if they do not attempt it France will have 
territory, population, money, and time. 

Bat then is France willing? Probably the one human 
being who can answer that question is M. Gambetta 
himself. Never was there a subject in politics on which 
evidence was so conflicting. On the one side there is 
the history of France, the history, that is, of a country 
which has never tolerated foreign invasion; there is the 
broad fact that no province, or department, or city, or in- 
formal meeting has as yet advised surrender; and there is the 
yet more extraordinary fact that the enormous levies ordered 
do actually come, when they might stop away. On the other 
side, there is the fact that the levies fight very badly, so badly 
as in some instances to suggest the idea that the classes from 
which they are drawn fight unwillingly, and had rather the 
struggle ended. Most English correspondents assert that this 
is the case; but then most English correspondents live by 
preference with people friendly to Englishmen, which the 
‘‘ patriots ” are not ; most English correspondents mistake loath- | 
ing of the war for willingness to give up territory in order to end 
it, and most English correspondents see only the things which | 


| avoid. 


pass under their noses. For example, they state try] 
enough that Chanzy’s Bretons fled disgracefully, as if unwif. 
ling to fight, but they do not state till afterwards that 
Chanzy’s Bretons, being Catholics of the Spanish type, will not 


go into battle unshriven; will not, as they fancy, risk hell 


though they will risk the shot, and that at Le Mans the 
were, possibly by some accident, possibly through the soldiers’ 
contempt of such persons, left without priests to shrive them 
We see strong reason to believe that the very men who fight 
so badly, and fly so fast, and are so readily taken prisoners 
are as unwilling that France should yield, though they yield 
themselves, as those who die. However that may be, should 
Gambetta believe from those causes, or any others, that hie 
informal dictatorship has lost its justification, the consent of 
the people to follow him, he would clearly test that either by 
a plebiscite, or by calling a Convention of unoccupied France 


| to settle the matter for him, a Convention before which all the 


facts could be explained. That Convention would, in our 
judgment, almost infallibly fight. Representative bodies, 
unlike Councils of War, almost invariably fight—witness the 
desperate resistance of the Piedmontese Parliament to the 
Treaty of Novara—and they fight for a most intelligible 
reason, that the men selected, whatever their electors’ faultg 
or their own, are always men whose force of character has 


|made them prominent in some way, and who therefore are 
‘more unwilling than their constituents to yield, more likely 


to take fire with some heroic resolve. Our impression there- 


| fore is that unless some combination or other should be found to 


increase the reluctance of France to fight, the capitulation of 
Paris will not be followed by peace. 

Two such combinations have been offered this week, one of 
which we reject absolutely. This is the Napoleonic restoration 
which the Zimes says Count Bismarck threatens to secure. No 
man knows what may occur in this disjointed world, provided 


‘only it is bad enough ; but there are a dozen reasons against 
this plan, with its outside cleverness and cynical immorality, any 
| one of which appears to us final. 


The German people would 
not bear to act as the guards of the man to whom they 
owe their losses, and without them as guards Napoleon would 
perish in a day; and France would repudiate any treaty he had 
signed, while the next chief would rise to power by pro- 
mising a policy to avenge the national humiliation. That 
is precisely the contingency Count Bismarck wishes to 
The notion of releasing and arming the French 
prisoners to prop up the throne of the dynasty whose 
failure made them prisoners is absurd. The men would 
not follow if their officers did, and the officers have protested 
in writing against any such intention, or the possibility of any. 
Of course if Bismarck surrendered his territorial prizes on condi- 
tion of France accepting the Empress, they would accept her for 
time enough to allow the Germans to retire, but that is a mere 
dream. He may approve what dynasty he pleases, but Ger- 
many is in the field, and Germany is not going to surrender 
conquests for the pleasure of seeing France ruled by the heir 
of the victor of Jena. The other combination, however, 
though surrounded by enormous difficulties, is no doubt possible. 
We have little doubt that if the Kaiser would agree, and the 
Belgian Parliament would assent, France would almost 
unanimously elect Leopold of Belgium King, with his country 
and his constitution together. The temptation would be too 
great for human nature, and Alsace and Lorraine would be 
given up, immense provision being made for the emigration of 
all who preferred France. The injustice to the ceded 
provinces would be as great as ever, but the political evil 
to Europe would be seriously diminished, for France would 
be France still, would be free, and would have time for edu- 


cation and recovery. But will the Kaiser consent, or Belgium ¢ 


We have no knowledge, but neither approval appears to 
be absolutely beyond the range of possibility. The Kaiser's 
Generals want the Belgian county of Bouillon to complete their 
strategic line, and the Belgians are seriously alarmed at the 
attractive force which Germany will exercise over part of their 
population, an attraction already evinced in a movement 
towards Pan-Germanism, are strongly moved by French sympa- 
thies, and would gain enormously in trade. The arrangement, 
of course, would not affect England, which never professed to 
defend Belgium against her inclinations, and many reasons would 
incline her to favour a Coburg candidature for the throne of 


France. The solution is not satisfactory to Liberals, who would 


have much preferred a successful Republic, but it is possible, 


‘it is not degrading, and it is the alternative toa long-continued 
| war. 
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GENERAL TROCHU. 


F we could thoroughly understand the failure of General 
] Trochu, we should understand the cause of the failure of 
France, which as yet no one yet quite professes to do. Some- 
thing is wanting among Frenchmen, something as yet undefin- 
able, and General Trochu, dealing with a representative crowd 
of Frenchmen, with the population of Paris, with an army 
recruited from all the Provinces, and with Mobiles from all 
the Northern Departments, has failed to supply that deficiency. 
To say why he has failed is to state what that deficiency is,— 
the most important and least soluble of the hundred problems 
raised by the war. The one thing certain is that the want is 
not of the kind which Englishmen are in the habit of believ- 
ing. General Trochu possessed in full measure all the qualities 
jn which they are in the habit of placing confidence. Ile was 
no untried man, such as they believe Gambetta to be, confident 
in his own brains and his own principles, full of Republican 
vehemence, and tainted by the Southern tendency to gasconade; 
bat a strong cool soldier, who had proved not only in literature, 
but in actual war, war against Austrians, that he has thoroughly 
mastered the art as well as the scientific theory of his pro- 
fession. No one in England would have hesitated to give 
command to a General of his antecedents, and no one in 


| was to be an outlaw. We declare that excepting Washington 
we do not know a career in history which more completely 
reveals the chivalric, high-minded, single-eyed soldier of duty, 
while of his competence let those judge who for months on 
months have sighed in vain for the surrender of Paris. 
| Nevertheless, he has failed, and the point is the reason for 
that failure, for the method of failure is intalligible enough. That 
he lacked the power to inspire either Generals or soldiers with 
| sufficiently tenacious audacity is self-evident, for, as the Quar- 
terly Review shews, Ducrot might have won, indeed did win upon 
the Marne, and in sortie aftersortie the men have either succeeded 
_uselessly, or have shrunk from the hard persistent fighting they 
| would have endured if they had had confidence in their leader. 
But the absence of power to supply a particular necessary is no 
explanation of the failure of a strong character which natur- 
‘ally would have supplied it, and the Zimes’ theory, that 
General Trochu lacked nothing but genius, is to the 
last degree vague. He has genius,—for organization, but 
/he has not the genius which can make of crade materials an 
army that will win victories. Some element in his character is 
| lacking, and we incline to believe that that element is hopeful- 
/ness, and that hopefulness is the stimulus which the French 
| character requires, as other nations require the sense of duty 
or religious devotion. All observers who have recently 


England doubted that he was precisely the man to | trayersed France assert this about the entire nation, and it 
organize the fluid enthusiasm for independence and free may very well be true also about the Army of Paris. One 
government which had raised him to power. ; He Was | victory, it is said, would turn al] Frenchmen into soldiers. The 
believed then to have the knowledge, the decision, and) py jfall Gazette, in a singularly thoughtful article, argued 
the ability required for his great task, and now that | that the French character, its necessity for hoping, was the 
he has failed, no one seriously doubts that he had them | pest excuse for the issue of vapouring bulletins; but the 
all. There may, of course, be evidence to be produced after | writer overlooked, we think, another side of the French cha- 


the siege ; but certainly not one scrap has been forthcoming 

during its progress to change the original high estimate of his | 
character as a cool, patient Breton gentleman, able to organize, | 
able to keep order, able to lead soldiers to battle, a man exter- | 
nally as like a cultivated English officer of the scientific | 
branches as a French general could be. His personal courage 
has been conspicuous throughout the siege, has, in fact, sug- | 
gested a popular taunt that he wanted death to escape from 
his position. His patience has been demonstrated by his 
whole action, by his steadfast adherence to his “ plan,’ which, | 
it now seems clear, was to make Paris impregnable, and then 

aid the provinces in a rush upon the besiegers. His magnani- | 
mity shone out clearly after the October émeute, when he refused, 


racter,—its habit of realistic criticism. It is excited even by 
rumour of victory, but retains an underlying doubt. Napoleon 
wrote bombastic bulletins, but in the middle of them were the 
truths,—the cannons taken, the men killed, the cities captured ; 
and his men, supplied with their one want, shoeless, foodless, 
but confident, rushed forward over the world. A man to 
lead them must either win, or himself be of the character 


/which imparts hope; and Trochu could not impart it, for 


he had it not, had none of that effluent confidence and 
belief in the run of events which its owner can pour 
like wine into the souls of other men. He was a pessi- 
mist, a man who expected circumstances to be unfavourable, 


|who was for himself rather braced by the expectation, 





very weakly, as many Englishmen thought, to execute any Reds. | hut who necessarily diminished the power of others of a 
He doubtless reflected in his cool judicious way that his business | gjfforent type. It is alleged that he feared, or rather dis- 
was to defend Paris, not to make defence hopeless by inaugurat- | trusted the Reds, and frequently avoided energetic action lest 
ing civil war, but his abstinence from bloodshed on that occasion | Reljeyille should take advantage of his movement. That, if a 
showed a nature very far removed either from cruelty or from | weakness, is one quite in accordance with his character. Only 
despotism. Of his ability to organize, in the ordinary sense | the sanguine, only those who can dream Utopian dreams sincerely 
of organizing, no proof is needed beyond the proof that his | trust the Socialists, and not trusting them, it is likely that their 
organization exists. In a city closely invested he has created | oxistence would act as a cause of perpetual depression. At 


45 ’ , 72 . j | . . . * 
an artillery, an army, and a system of transport,—a feat which, | 4]] events, this depression is, we believe, the cause of Trochu’s 
IIe could reason out the circumstances of the siege, 





under the conditions, is probably one of the greatest ever failure. 


performed by an administrator. He so prepared his supplies 
that the second capital of Europe has lived on for four months 
without an ounce of bread from without, and so organized its 


distribution that, with wages at an end, there has not been a) 


bread riot. The German engineers are alarmed by his works ; 


the German correspondents testify to the power of his artil- | 


lery; the German precautions show how real they deem his 


army. He is said to have fed the populace with illusions, | 


but the charge lacks evidence of any kind. That he has held 
back unfavourable news for a time may be true, but every 
General claims the right to choose his own moment for 
announcing depressing facts to his soldiers, who may be at the 
moment of receipt preparing for an engagement. He has 
repeatedly published inaccurate news, but he published 
it as he received it, and had not the slightest means of 
distinguishing whether confusion existed between hopes 


and accomplished facts. His own proclamations have been 


penetrated by a tone of sadness as well as of truthfulness of | 
The very foible of which his | 


the most depressing kind. 
enemies accuse him, a tendency to proclamations, has arisen 
from an anxious desire to explain the facts to the people who 
so sorely needed guidance, He may have some literary vanity, 
but when required to take power, he took it; when required 
to yield it, he yielded it ; no one even in jealous, quick-witted 
Paris has suspected him of personal ambition, of intrigues, or 
of political predilection. An Orleanist by habit, he frankly 
accepted the Republic, and throughout his command of the 
Army was heartily loyal to his adopted flag, and to colleagues 


whose Republicanism had been tested when to be a Republican 


but could see no reason why he should, unaided, defeat the 
besiegers; and the possibility of victory against reason never 
entered his mind, while he was not of the temperament which 
without reason could sacrifice 50,000 lives upon a mere 
‘experiment. Gambetta is probably Trochu’s inferior in all 
matters of detailed organization, and had he been Dictator 
in Paris he might have failed to make it what it is, 
the best fortified camp that ever existed in the world; but 
had Gambetta been inside Paris, the siege would have been 
raised, or victors and vanquished would have been “in one 
red burial blent.” It was just the difference which would 
exist between the man by nature Orleanist and the man by 
nature Republican, the difference between the cold and the 
burning imagination ; and it is because we see that the latter 
so rouses Frenchmen, that we believe Republicanism, is of 
the two the fitter instrument to bring out what there is in 


France. 


MR. FISH AND MR. MOTLEY. 


\ R. MOTLEY’S correspondence with Mr. Fish on the sub- 
A ject of the former's recall by President Grant and its 
causes, is quite a curiosity in the history of diplomacy, and ends 
very appropriately in a quotation made by Mr. Fish from 
Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’’ wherein some gossip between 
Kit’s mother and Barbara's mother as to presumed coincidences 
in those ladies’ careers is retailed. After carefully perusing it,— 
a process from which we have, on the whole, derived more enter- 
tainment than instruction, —we should say that Mr. Motley made 
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one or two serious mistakes at the very commencement of his 
ministry, and was not very frankly treated by the President on 
occasion of those mistakes; that the mode of his recall was cer- 
tainly peremptory and unusual ; and that the reply by Mr. Fish 
to Mr. Motley’s statement of personal grievances is somewhat 
vulgar, or, at all events, in exceedingly bad taste. On the 
other hand, it is quite clear that Mr. Motley had, quite un- 
consciously, unfitted himself for the conduct of the Alabama 
negotiations in the sense desired by the President, by 
making a personal study of the controversy, and imbuing 
his mind too completely with his own view of it; and 
that he has been credulous and mistaken in assigning to 
personal animosity against Mr. Sumner the President’s dis- 
trust of himself. The truth is, Mr. Motley did a most foolish 
thing on the first news of his appointment as British Minister. 
While waiting at Washington for his instructions, he got up 
the subject of the Alabama claims, and the precedents bearing 
upon them, and wrote a memoir thereon. This was 
certain to excite President Grant’s jealousy, especially as the 
memoir was couched somewhat in the tone of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech on moving the rejection of the treaty negotiated by 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson with the Government of President 
Grant’s predecessor. Possessed with the notion that Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson had failed through excessive complaisance 
towards Great Britain, Mr. Motley determined not to err from 
the same cause, and his ‘* Memoir” was evidently well calcu- 


lated to excite the fear of the President that he knew too | 


much about the subject, and had taken up too decided a posi- 
tion upon it to bea pliant instrument in the President's hands. 
We are disposed, after comparing Mr. Fish’s statements with Mr. 
Motley’s, to attribute in no small degree to this jealousy of the 


President's, the reasonable and pacific line he has since marked | 


out for himself on the subject of the Alabama claims. It is 


pretty clear that the greater the displeasure the President has | 


felt at Mr. Motley’s disposition to give a tinge of his own to the 


Alabama negotiation, the more reasonable has been his own view | 


of the British position in the matter, and the more moderate 
he has become. 
rendering the President well disposed to meet us on the 
Alabama claims, just as we had to thank Mr. Reverdy John- 
son for rendering the Senate ill disposed to meet us on those 
claims. The American diplomatist appears to have a good 
deal more influence in exciting prepossessions at home ayainst 
what he does or attempts to do, than the English diplomatist. 
His superiors and the public are both, in different directions, 
a little jealous of him, If he takes the popular line, makes 
speeches, and professes to express the feeling of his country, 
Congress and the Press are at once eager to disavow and 
suspect him. If he takes the student’s line, keeps his own 
counsel, gets up his subject, and writes memoirs upon it, his 
master distrusts him, and suspects him of a wish to get the 
bit between his teeth. Mr. Reverdy Johnson fell into the 
first mistake. Mr. Motley has fallen into the last. 

It was a mistake for the new Minister even to have a strong 
view of his own at all on any diplomatic question of great impor- 
tance, if he could help it,—for such a view does colour the most 
impartial man’s report of his master’s view,—and it was a still 
greater mistake to express it, and greatest of all to commit it to 
writing in an elaborate form, and allow his superior to see what 
he would have said if he had been been master instead of minis- 
ter. Of course the President did not adopt it ; of course he went 
rather more anxiously counter to it than he would have done 
if he had not suspected his subordinate of a secret bias; and 
of course he was prepared to find him preferring his own view 
to that of the Government. This was Mr. Motley’s first 
mistake. The second seems to be that in his first 
official interview with Lord Clarendon, on the 10th June, 
1869, he certainly did give some tinge of his own Sum- 
nerite views to his official description of the position 


of President Grant’s Government in relation to the Alabama | 


claims. He not only referred to the question of the recogni- 
tion of the belligerent rights of the South in a somewhat less 


moderate tone, or with something less of the spirit of modera-_ 


tion,—for it is very difficult to discover any real divergence 
of meaning,—but he seems to have explained somewhat 
freely what he was not authorized to explain, why Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson had been rejected by the Senate, and to have 
referred to the possibility of war in a tone supposed by the 
President to be threatening, instead of speaking of the future 
in the hopeful spirit which his instructions had apparently 
contemplated. In a word, it does not seem questionable but 
that Mr. Motley, in his first official interview with Lord 
Clarendon, on the 10th June, 1869, unintentionally gave a 


Perhaps we have to thank Mr. Motley for | 


(January 28, 1871, 
different and somewhat darker colour to the President's views 
than his instructions warranted. Moreover, though he pris 

vately submitted his official despatch reporting this interview 
with Lord Clarendon to the latter for verification, he made no 
mention in his despatches of having done so till a month 
later, an omission in itself a fault, and tending to conceal 
says Mr. Fish, the importance really attaching to Mr. Motley’s 
apparent misapprehension of his instructions, since it was at first 
hoped that the false colouring might have been more in his 
own subsequent account of the interview than in what he 
actually said at it, a view which could not hold after the 
despatch narrating it had been verified by Lord Clarendon. 
So far it is clear that Mr. Motley, evidently quite uninten. 
tionally, did really overshoot the spirit of his instructions — 
though certainly nof, as Mr. Fish maintains, that he acted «jn 
direct opposition to their temper and spirit ;” indeed, 
if that temper and spirit are to be judged by Mr. Fish’s own 
despatch of the 25th September, 1869, it is not easy to admit 
that Mr. Motley misrepresented his instructions at all seriously, 
Nor are we disposed to believe that the very serious displea- 
sure which Mr. Fish now asserts that the President felt con. 
cerning this incident, was really felt so long ago as in 
June or even in October, 1869 ;—we may explain, by the way, 
that, owing to a temporary absence of Mr. Fish from his duties, 
it was not till October that he and President Grant learnt that 
Lord Clarendon had verified the account of Mr. Motley’s 
interview with him on the 10th June, a circumstance which 
seems to have added a very mysterious element of bitterness to 
the annoyance of Mr. Motley’s superiors. It is certainly remark- 
able that the whole of Mr. Motley’s diplomatic offence,—the 
whole, that is, of which Mr. Fish even hints any accusation, 
—was begun and completed in the commissions and omissions 
of his very first official interview with Lord Clarendon and his 
despatch recounting it. He said too much and in too hostile 
'a tone on the 10th of June, 1869; he forgot to report on the 
12th June, and did not report till a month later, that his 
despatch recounting the interview had been submitted to Lord 
Clarendon for verification. But here his offence began and 
ended. There is no hint of any subsequent accusation charged 
against him. When Mr. Motley found that he had not satisfied 
the President, he hastened to correct himself to Lord Clarendon, 
and to state that at his previous interview he had inadequately 
stated the President’s meaning ; he asked for leave to read, and 
read the very words of Mr. Fish’s despatch of the 25th 
September of the same year in order to avoid misconceptions ; 
and he continued for a year after his offence had been committed 
to enjoy apparently the full confidence of his Government in 
‘relation to all the matters intrusted to him, and never re- 
_ceived,—so Mr. Motley says, and Mr. Fish evidently confirms 
him,—the slightest expression of dissatisfaction, except in 
relation to this one interview. And even in relation to this 
one interview, what was Mr. Fish’s language? The only 
rebuke was contained in the following passages :— 


“ Department of State, Washington, 29th June, 1869. 

“ Sm,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch ‘No, 8,’ 
dated June 12, and have read with much interest its narrative of your 
very important interview with Lord Clarendon. Your general presenta- 
tion and treatment of the several subjects discussed in that interview 
meet the approval of this Department. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, however, it seems that the President's view of the right of every 
Power, when a civil conflict has arisen within another State, to define 
its own relations and those of its citizens, was not conveyed in precise 
conformity to that view, as I desired to present it to you, and as it would 
doubtless have been conveyed by you had your communication been 
made in writing. .... In the mean time, you may be well content to 
rest the question on the very forcible presentation you have made of the 
American side of the question. It was strongly done, and if there were 
expressions used stronger than were required by your instructions, the 
excess was in the right direction; and, stopping whero thoy do, aud 
uttered as they were, it may well be hoped that they may tend to 
impress the Minister with the seriousness of an appreciation of the 
grievances wo have sustained.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“John Lothrop Motley, Esq.” “ Hamitton Fisu.’ 
The most that this rebuke comes to is that Mr. Motley had 
put matters a shade too strongly, but had been, nevertheless, 
approved, though advised to be milder in future. But Mr. 
Fish saysthat the intimation contained in the same despatch that 
the President wished to have the Alabama negotiations, when 
entered upon, conducted in America, and not by Mr. Motley in 

”? 
England, was tantamount to a very “severe rebuke,” and 
equivalent to a declaration of “want of confidence.” Mr. 
Motley, however, asserts that before his mission commenced, 
and while still at Washington, he clearly understood that the 
negotiations, if resumed, and if the British Government should 
give its consent, were to take place on the American side of 
the water, so that this intimation by no means appeared to 
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him in the light of a severe rebuke or a declaration of want | good men to see peace restored on any terms, would 
of confidence. T he only other rebuke Mr. Motley ever take a little more trouble to analyze the real mean- 
received in relation to this same first interview with Lord ing and moral purport of what they say. “The capitula- 
Clarendon was, undoubtedly, stronger, having been written tion of Paris,” says the Ziimes on Wednesday, rather pre- 
when Mr. Fish first heard that Lord Clarendon had verified | maturely perhaps, “is the end of one act of the war. Will it 
the despatch in which the interview was recounted; but even be the end of the war altogether? There is no one, be his 
this only ran as follows :— sympathies and wishes what they may, but must fervently 
« As without explanation his Lordship may naturally be surprised at hope that it may be so ;’’—and this, of course, quite without 
finding some of the viows purporting to come from the President, which relation to the terms of peace. The same writer would cer- 
are contained in the written paper subntitted by you in June last, incon- | tainly have said the same thing to Germany in 1812. or to 
sistent with the views cont ined in the paper dated the 25th of September Russia in 1813, and with precisely h ‘ * little 
ast, which you were instructed to read to him, I must ask you to “Wi ih th : e . y as — and as little 
explain to him that your presentation and treatment of tho subject dis- | Teason. ith the capitulation of Paris,” says the Daily 
enssed at that interview were in part disapproved by me in my commu- | Vews of Thursday, ‘“‘whenever that shall come, the 
nication of the 28th of Juno last.” jlast excuse for the continuance of war will have 
Now it is surely unusual for a minister who has forfeited the passed away,” —again, observe, without the slightest 
confidence of the administration which sent him out, to receive | relation to the terms of peace to be offered. And the 
no further intimation of it than is contained in these two pas- same sort of conventional cry goes up from all our principal 
sages,—nay, to be employed for a full year in the duties of his journals. Now we feel as hearty a loathing for war and all 
mission after the offence has been committed without further its horrors of human passion and misery, the pestilence and 
intimation that he had forfeited the confidence of his Govern- famine which follow in its train, the blighted happiness and 
ment, and then suddenly to receive a demand for his resignation. arrested civilization which it implies, as any of these con- 
We can hardly believe Mr. Fish’s statement that after the Presi- ventional peacemakers. But we should like to ask why it is 
dent learned that Lord Clarendon had verified the account of to be assumed that every man with an intelligent brain and 
Mr. Motley’s past interview with him, the supersession of Mr. sympathetic heart is to be thankful for peace without rela- 
Motley became a mere question of time and opportunity. And tion to the terms on which it is to be made? It 
it is quite unworthy of Mr. Fish to insinuate that it was|seems to us that men of real intelligence and feel- 
simply in deference to Mr. Motley’s personal peculiarities that he ing will simply ask this question—is the cessation of 
did not more strongly mark the disapprobation of the President. | the war on the terms proposed likely to lead to less 
We suspect the truth was that during the whole year between | injustice, and less bloodshed, and less horror in future 
Mr. Motley’s appointment and Lord Clarendon’s death the | than the continuation of the war to secure better terms would 
President had been growing more and more jealous of Mr. lead to? If not, it seems to us that there is no one, “ be his 
Motley’s intellectual prestige, more and more sensitive as to sympathies and wishes what they may,” who would purchase 
his own authority, and therefore more and more reasonable | the temporary relief from the story of all this evil and blood- 
about the Alabama claims, and anxious to rid himself of Mr. shed, by a peace which would be but a breathing space 
Motley’s influence in the matter. But the President might surely | and preparation for a fiereer and more durable and pro- 
haye recalled Mr. Motley in a despatch simply recording his im- | bably more widespread war than any we have yet seen. 
pression that he was hardly the fittest person to resume a dis- Is it, or is it not, certain that a peace made now on 
cussion of the Alabama claims, instead of giving him the | the only terms the victor will grant, would be the death- 
alternative of resignation,—which seemed to imply there was | warrant of peace and civilization in Europe for generations to 
some hidden disgrace to conceal,—and when compelled to! come, and would leave France with but one mind and one 
recall him, doing so without the slightest reference either to purpose, the mind and purpose of bending all her strength to 
the reasons for his recall, or to his diplomatic services. If achieve the recovery of her lost provinces, and even to retaliate 
Mr. Motley is utterly unwarranted.—and no doubt he is,—in on the victors? Conceive for a moment what ground there 
connecting his recall with a quarrel between the President and | would be for philanthropic Continental editors to congratulate 
Senator Sumner, Mr. Fish, by his unintelligible reticence, the English people on a peace which signed away Cornwall, 
certainly gave him reason to think there was a concealed Devonshire, Dorsetshire,and Hampshire to an invader,—a sacri- 
intrigue at the bottom of the matter, and by his vulgar fice about equal, in proportion to the population of the United 
attempt at a jew esprit in exposing the fallacy of the post Kingdom, to the sacrifice now proposed in proportion to the 
hoc, propter hoc, justified Mr, Motley’s surmise that something | population of France? Would any one in this country 
like insult was intended. What Kit’s mother said to Barbara's seriously pretend that such a peace, even if wrung out of 
mother in the “Old Curiosity Shop ”’ is scarcely an appropriate us by absolute necessity, should be a matter for satisfaction to 
authority for a Secretary of State defending himself against a not the well-wishers of England,—or that, if not wrung out of us 
unnatural, though perhaps unwise, complaint of unfair treat- by absolute necessity, it would be a peace really pacific in its 
ment on the part of a distinguished subordinate. consequences, or the antecedent to anything but a policy of 
We wish we could gather from the whole correspondence careful preparation for prolonged and deadly war? The man 
any certain inference that, at the present moment, President who is promised a half-recovery with a certainty of future 
Grant is heartily disposed to settle outstanding difficulties relapse, if he wishes to avoid all immediate suffering of 
with England on reasonable terms. As far as we can draw an acute kind, but, on the other hand, a hope of permanent 
any certain conclusions from this squabble, it would be that cure if he will but submit himself to more radical treatment, 
Mr. Motley’s causticity of tone on the Alabama claims caused is fainthearted indeed if he does not choose the latter course. 
a considerable reaction in the mind ef the President and his The truth is, we, the spectators of the French agony, see 
principal Secretary of State, who were jealous of their dis- nothing at all but the bleeding wounds and the failure of the 
tinguished servant, and that in July last accordingly, they French efforts up to the present moment, and ery out for 
were far better disposed to settle these particular claims than peace without considering the indefinite vista of evil and 
in the preceding year. But we feel no sort of confidence that misery to which that peace would lead. No government 
the same disposition extends to other matters, on which would be tolerated in France that did not make it the great 
jealousy of Mr. Motley has not exercised its influence. The policy of the next few years to prepare,—both by political 
baseless complaints of the Canadian action in the matter of and military measures,—for the reconquest of Alsace and 
the fisheries, look only too much as if since July last, Pre- Lorraine, and it would be wonderful indeed if the ery for fur- 
sident Grant had rather wished to discover some other griev- ther revenge were not added to the cry for the recovery of the 
ance in relation to which, without receding from his attitude to- territory thus snatched away. We assert that the men who most 
wards Mr. Motley, he could take up a harsher tone towards Great bitterly lament this collapse of human happiness and human 
Britain. Indeed we lay down this correspondence with a goodness, will desire to see the spasm as short as possible, 
painful feeling that the diplomatic action of the present and will infinitely prefer, if that be possible, to get the 
administration in the United States is of a hand-to-mouth epoch of war over before peace is made, than to see 
kind, depending almost as much on the direction taken by'a truce which is but a prelude to a far longer 
petty personal feelings, as on the interests of the great country and more terrible period of reconqnest and retaliation in 
future. It may be, it is, fearful even to think of prolonging 
the preset agony. But is it half so fearful as to pause only 
THE CONVENTIONALITIES OF PEACEMAKING. that the combatants may refresh themselves for a new and 

\ JE wish the editors and leading-article writers who more terrible struggle, and spend half a generation in the 
are now pouring out in every considerable English mere training for another deadly duel z We do not hesitate 
journal conyentional phrases about the heartfelt desire of all to say that if France believes herseli able to refuse this 


over which it presides. 
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truce, and to weary out the already weary Germans by the 
tenacity of her resistance, even another year of war now 
would be a cheap price to pay for the redemption of the 
country from the frightful prospect of training up a new 
generation to a preparation for revenge. Territorial conquest 
apart, we heartily believe that there is enough weariness and 
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MR. FROUDE ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


\ R. FROUDE has written a somewhat startling paper on 
i the state of Ireland in the last number of Fraser’; 


' Magazine, under the title, “A Fortnight in Kerry.” My 


enough sense of justice in the French people to acquiesce, and | 


acquiesce with delight, in a policy of peace for the future. 
But with Alsace and Lorraine groaning under such an iron 
oppression as the Emperor of Germany has already im- 
posed upon his new dominions, it would be simply impossible, 
and if not impossible, disgraceful in France to return quietly 
to a pacific policy of industry and commerce. Should we, or 
could we, do so with Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall under a bitter foreign yoke ? 

But it may be said that France has no choice but to submit, 
—that further resistance is but further suffering and slaughter, 
with nothing to gain by it. Of course if this be so, we admit 
at once that the peacemakers are right. Nothing can be more 
wicked than to go on shedding blood for the mere purpose of 
shedding it, and with no chance or hope of redeeming France 
from the fatal sentence passed upon her. 
It is of course perfectly true that the Germans beat every 
French army they come in contact with. It is probable that 
they will continue to do so for some time to come. But it is 
also true that they suffer immense losses in so doing, and that 
the German people are not prepared to suffer immense losses 
for an indefinitely prolonged period, for the sake of Alsace and 
Lorraine. If France is really strung up to the point of losing 
two men to the Germans’ one for another six months,—so long as 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine is insisted on,—we do not 
believe that France will ever again have so good a chance of 
redeeming those provinces from conquest. Germany is per- 


fectly aware that fighting for a new frontier is not fighting for | 


a very high cause, and a good deal of disgust and weariness is 
already creeping over the people at the rivers of blood poured 
out for so superfluous a guarantee of future safety. No 
country is ashamed of resigning a scheme of conquest if the 
price to be paid for it seems too high. Let France only show 
that Alsace and Lorraine can only be purchased by the German 
blood to be spilt during another six months of war, and we 
sincerely believe that Germany would abandon the scheme. 
At all events, there would be vastly more hope of her aban- 
doning it now than after an interval of five or six years’ 
rest, when it would be deemed by all Germany that a 
French war for Alsace and Lorraine was a war of pure 
aggression, and when all Germany would be sufficiently 
recruited to repel it with vigour. Powerful as Germany 
now is,—and we, at least, do not in the least depreciate her 
power,—she will have probably gained a great deal more in 
power in the next five or six years than France will have 
gained in the same time. To reduce Germany to her pre- 
sent point of exhaustion would take a long campaign some 
years hence; and moreover, after a few years’ possession it 
would be a far greater humiliation to cede the already con- 
quered and possessed prize, than it would be to resign it now, 
when it has never really been hers. On the whole, we do not 
in the least believe that the continuation of the war by France 
for the deliberate purpose of exhausting the German patience 
and perseverance in a bad cause, would be one quarter as 
hopeless as its renewal some years hence for the purpose of 
reconquest; and we are quite sure that there is far more 
hope of a permanent peace if the French can sicken the Ger- 
mans of their bad purpose now, than if they only make a 
truce and prepare for a new war some years hence. If 
France is so sick of her misery that her soldiers will 
fight no longer, the matter is at an end. The truce must be 
made, and we must all look for a renewal of these horrors, 
with the prospect of far worse complications, years hence. 
But we do at least maintain that that is not a subject for 
philanthropists to rejoice in. It is poor foresight which congra- 
tulates the combatants on having agreed to rest that they may 
fight again more desperately. Let no one, at all events, who 
would feel aggrieved by the congratulations of a foreign editor 
on a peace ceding three-fourths of the Southern counties of Eng- 
land to a foreign conqueror, presume to speak the wishes of all 
benevolent and pacific persons in declaring that peace on the 
terms proposed by Germany is a peace which should gladden 
our hearts for bleeding France. For our own parts, we should 
regard it as the beginning of sorrows,—and the beginning of 
new sorrows likely to prove worse and more fruitful of calamity 
than any to which it put a temporary end. 





But is this true ? | 


| of Mr. F.’s position. 
detestable.” 


Froude is in the habit of spending a fortnight in Kerry ogg. 
sionally at a shooting-box which he holds on Lord Lansdowne’s 
estate, in an isolated district, lately in great part depopulated 
and where the majority of the inhabitants are Trish-speaking 
people. It is not precisely the best point of view, perhaps, 
from which to study the case of Ireland ; nor does Mr. Froude 
possess that spirit of sympathy with his subject which cay 
alone make the study of the character, temper, appetites, and 
aspirations of a people, trustworthy. On the contrary, it may 
be not unfairly said that Mr. Froude simply loathes the Irish 
people, not consciously, perhaps, for he professes the reverse, 
But a certain bitter grudge breaks out despite his will now and 
then. It colours all his tropes. It adds a sting to the casual 
allusions of his language. When he wants a figure of speech 
to express the relation between the two islands, he compares 
the Irish to a kennel of foxhounds and the English to their 
master ; and declares that what the Irish want is “a master 
who knows that he is master, and means to continue master,” 
When, after a year’s absence, he revisits his Irish home, he 
finds that his neighbours are wroth about an article he wrote 
regarding them last spring (the Irish are not the only people 
who may mislike a neighbour who is always taking notes of 
their weak points for print); and this is the tableau by which 
he is pleased to realize the interruption of his kindly relations 
with them :— 

“ Fewer old women than usual brought their sore legs to be mended 
or pitied; fewer family quarrels were brought to us to arbitrate, inter- 
minable disputes about ‘the grass of a cow,’ or the interpretation of a 
will where a ragged testator had bequeathed an interest in a farm 
over which he had no more power than over a slice of the moon.” 

The use of the word “interminable” here is fine. In an 
Irishman it would savour of exaggeration. Possibly the genius 
of the place infects Mr. Froude. At all events, we should 
like to have him cross-examined on oath as to whether he has 
been called on to arbitrate in, say, six disputes about grass, or 
to interpret the wills of three tenants-at-will. Suppose the 
hound were to paint his master! If an Irishman revisiting a 


‘summer residence in Galloway under similar circumstances 


were to write in an Irish magazine at the first aspect of his 
Scotch neighbours :— 

“The number of boys clamorous for sulphur ointment was not so 
great as last year; but on the other hand the morals of the place have, ii 
possible, deteriorated. Out of six births in the parish within a week, 
the schoolmaster told us only one was in wedlock,—even in Scotch 
wedlock.” 

Or suppose, after a fortnight’s glimpse into London high life, 
some Celtic dog on two legs were to write to his familiar organ 
at home :— 

“The Saturday Review had prepared me for much, but you will hardly 

believe that I saw three duchesses vory decidedly the worse for wine 
at Lady Z.’s ball. Everything corresponds. In a considerable section of 
the English aristocracy the standard of domestic life is that of a rabbit- 
warren.” 
Who would not say that this was a hound of an evil eye? 
And is it a beam or a mote that is in Mr. Froude’s? He may, 
no doubt, love God with all his heart and soul. It is clear he 
has little left wherewith to love his neighbours at Derreen. 

What really vitiates his vision, however, is apparently the 
class of persons with whom he cultivates relations of actual 
neighbourhood in Ireland ; who, according to his own account, 
appear to be the lower and more truculent class of the squire- 
archy and the higher and harder class of land agents. He 
relates how he is visited at Derreen by one of each class. 
The former is “C. F.,” “an Irish landlord, whose stern rule 
had made him notorious for the crimes which he had pro- 
voked;’” and who did not blush to avow his theory of pro- 
perty in land to Mr. Froude. It is almost as interesting as 
a candid revelation of the actual frame of mind of Tropp- 
mann, or Palmer of Rugeley. The theory in brief is, that all 
the land of the United Kingdom ought to be divided into 
two great zones—a zone of great cities and a zone of wilder- 
nesses, from which the agricultural population had been 
banished to make more room for stags and bullocks. ‘ There 
may be other Irish proprietors besides my companion,” says Mr. 
Froude, “ who would follow the example, if they dared,”—and 
if the exterminated population could be more easily removed to 
the colonies, he adds, ‘something might be said in defence 
At all events, it would not be utterly 
That such a system can be openly advocated in 
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January 28, 1871.] 
Ireland by men who have the power to put it in exercise is a 
formidable apology for Irish disaffection. If such a system could 
be reduced to practice thronghout the United Kingdom, as 
Mr. F. proposed to Mr. Froude, the natural result would of 
course be either a communistic revolution or a foreign inva- 
sion. The expulsion of the Squires would soon become a 
State necessity. How long will it be before the Irish gentry 
realize the fact that men like this “C.F.” are the worst 
enemies of their order ? 

Mr. Froude was also visited by a young land agent— 


«Lord L.'s agent, the autocrat of the south-west of Kerry, the | 


>? 


prilliant son of the author of ‘Irish Realities,’ ”’ a Trench, in | 
fact. Mr. Froude melts at the memory of this visit “ out of the 
clouds.” Never had his guest been ‘‘ more charming ; never 
for some reason had he appeared more satisfied with the world 
and with himself.” Mr. Froude fears “his modesty might 
prevent the insertion” of the reason “‘in the next edition of 
‘Trish Realities.”’’ Wherefore he tells the story to illustrate 
his fortnight in Kerry. Mr. Trench had just succeeded in 
evicting a tenant,—‘‘a tenant whom for various reasons there 
had been a desire at head-quarters to see removed ;” not by any | 
means an ordinary tenant, for “ his house was like the castle 
of some border baron, patrolled by huge bloodhounds and wolf- 
hounds, whose deep bay echoed fearfully through the moun- 
tains in the midnight air.”’ Stag-hunting is a popular sport 
in Kerry, and the gentleman no doubt kept a pack of beagles. 
He was besides “an accomplished master of the pen,’ but | 
even this did not avail with the author of “Irish Realities,” nor 
has Mr. Froude a tinge of fellow-feeling. He “held the remains 
of another tenant’s lease, and it was found extremely difficult 
to dispossess him,” but it was well that it should be done 
before the new Land Act came into operation. It was | 
done accordingly, and done in last August, at the last 
possible moment; and Mr. Trench was happy, and his joy 
gladdened Mr. Froude’s board. The modesty of Mr. Trench 
is surely one of the most marvellous of his many astonishing 
qualities. “It came out,” says Mr. Froude, “‘ confessed 
perhaps with a shadow of reluctance, that T., who had to 
pass Mr. ’s gate on his way down to us, unable to conceal 
his exultation in his triumph, or wishing to give his enemy 
an opportunity of encountering him on his own dunghill, had 
stopped his car, walked up to the house, and executed a 
deliberate parade for some minutes outside the drawing- 
room windows.” Mr. Froude, an English gentleman by 
birth and education, an Oxford Fellow, and many things be- , 
sides, is not ashamed to relate this act as an heroic feat,— | 
such is the way that his mind has warped from associating | 
with the class of *“‘mean whites’’ who have hitherto worked 
the land system of Ireland. The question arose late in the 
evening whether it was safe for Mr. Trench to return home | 
by the same road. It was quite safe, of course. Had Mr. 
Trench been caught in the act of executing his “deliberate 
parade,’ he might have been insulted or struck; but Kerry is 
notoriously not one of those counties in which agents are | 
waylaid and shot. Mr. Trench assured Mr. Froude “he had | 
done nothing but what was strictly in harmony with Irish | 
proprieties. ..... If he allowed himself to be frightened | 
off the road, he could never show his face among the gentlemen 
of Kerry again.” Now, after all, the proprietors of Kerry are 
one class and their agents are another class; and many of the 
proprietors of Kerry happen to be nearly as well known in 
London as they are in Kerry. Can any one imagine Lord Castle- 
rosse, or Mr. Herbert of Mucruss, or the Knight of Kerry, or the 
O'Donoghue, or Sir James O'Connell, or the MacGillicuddy, or 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett executing what Mr. Froude calls a | 
“deliberate parade’ before the drawing-room windows“of his 
defeated adversary in a law-suit, especially if the adversary 
were one of his own tenants? So little is such an act in 
harmony with the proprieties of Irish life, that the Kerry pro- | 
prietor who performed such a feat might be tolerably sure 
that he would find himself cut the next time he showed his 
face among the gentlemen of Kerry. 

We have dwelt over long on this incident, but it is a 
crucial example of the way in which an acute and profound 
mind can become dull to the sense of what is manly, and 
just, and generous by mere atmosphere of association. Mr. 
Froude’s general conclusion is what might be expected under 
the circumstances. There is no hope of peace between Eng- 
land and Ireland. “They are tied together like an ill- 
matched pair, between whom no divorce is possible.” He 
asks, ‘ Are the temperaments of the races so discordant that 
the secret of their reconciliation is for ever undiscover- 
And he evidently believes that it is so, But 





able?” 
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is it a question of race? To what race did the 
founders of the modern moderate system of Irish national 
politics belong,—Swift, Molyneux, Lucas, Grattan, Flood, 
Hussey Burgh? To what race the founders of the Society of 
United Irishmen, the origin of all modern rebellious politics 
in Ireland,—Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, the Emmetts, 
Sampson, Russell? Of what race were Davis and Mitchel, —young 
Irelanders of opposite types? Of what race are Stephens and 
Luby, apparently the ablest intellects of the Fenian con- 
spiracy? The names sullice to tell. There is not a Celt 
among them. The most formidable adversaries of the English 
dominion in Ireland for now nearly two hundred years have 


been men of English or Scotch blood, and of the English or 


Scotch religion. No one knows this better than Mr. Froude. 
Yet his complaint is that the one chance of civilizing Ireland 
was lost when England, jealous of their industry, began to 
meddle with its management by the Protestant Undertakers. 
Already, however, the aspiration of the Irish Protestants, 


_—and, in truth, it was the long tradition of Parliament 


in Ireland,—was legislative independence of England. Mr. 
Froude has spoken in his “History” of “the subtle spell of the 
Irish mind.” It is not to be denied that it has generally made 
the second generation of every colony England kas planted in 
Ireland ‘psis IMibernis iberniores. But certainly hitherto a 
just sense of the wrongs wantonly inflicted on the community 
into which they had entered, and a conviction that the 
Imperial Parliament was either unwilling or incapable of doing 
justice to the country in which their property lay and their 
children would live, counted with English settlers in Ireland 


as it would count with English settlers in Australia or in 
America. They had the less respect for a bad legislature, that 


oppression was new to them. But it is to be hoped that we 
have changed all that; and that England is determined at 
last and at least to give Ireland fair play. We will not be 


/over sanguine of the result, but we believe it might be in 


some slight degree facilitated, if Englishmen, who are regarded 
as representative thinkers and writers, would be a little less 
wild in the use of their figures of speech. When we are hard 
on the National Press of Ireland for its coarseness and violence, 
let us remember that we have heard Mr. Carlyle compare 
Ireland to a rat, and England to an elephant, whose business 
it is to squelch the rat on occasion; and that Mr. Froude can 
even nowadays find no better phrase by which to describe the 
relations of the two islands than that of a kennel of hounds to 
its master’s whip. 


THE PEOPLE AND TIE PRINCESS. 
ILERE is something very perplexing, and to us at least not a 
little irritating, in the sudden outbreak of popular feeling 


| against the marriage of the Princess Louise, an outbreak so bitter 
| that it may yet provoke a discreditable scene in the House of 


Commons. In every great borough the first question asked of a 
representative is whether he intends to vote against the grant of 


| a dowry to the Princess, and a reply in the negative very often 


evokes an unmistakable hiss. Mr. Forster at Bradford turned 


the subject with the happy mot that he could not fine the Princess 


for marrying a Scotchman, but at Halifax Mr. Stansfeld was 
pestered with the question, at Chelsea the members nearly lost the 
usual vote because they would not clear themselves upon the 


| matter, at Brighton both members stand pledged to vote against 


the grant, and in every metropolitan constituency the subject is 
as embarrassing as the Permissive Bill, or the Contagious Diseases’ 
Act, or any other topic upon which there is a misunderstanding 
between the electorate and the political classes. What in the 
world does it all mean? What has the clever Princess done, or 
what is she about to do, that she should be treated with this 
exceeding discourtesy, her name bandied about by all manner of 
lips, and her settlement criticized as if she were a pauper applying 
for 2s. a week and a loaf a day, and suspected of hoarding money ? 


/ OF course the taxpayers have a right to discuss any grant 
‘submitted to Parliament—nobody questions that—but it is 


possible to exercise any right in an atrociously petty and 
stupid way, and that, with all respect for them, is the way in 
which they are exercising this one. Possibly that may be the 
fault of local orators, who know that they are giving expression to 


‘a latent and indefinite discontent, but do not know how to put 


their case on any intelligible grounds; but it is most perplexing 
and annoying to see how readily the householders, just invested 
with power, join in an insulting and unreasonable, and above all, 
a trumpery complaint. ‘They do not even take the trouble to 
make the grounds of their ill-feeling clear. Are their 
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members to resist the dowry because the electors dislike 
the marriage? ‘That would be intelligible and just, the 
electors having a distinct interest in the marriage of any 
oue within the line of the succession, but there is no trace of 
any feeling of the kind. ‘The German Princes, it is believed, with 
the Kaiser at their head, condemn the alliance as derogatory to 
the Royal caste, and declare that they will not receive the Marquis 
of Lorne any more than the Marquis Rapallo, but the English 
electors certainly do not sympathize with the Hohenzollern pride. 
As little are they in accord with the feeling of the Peers, who seea 
new order of nobles introduced between them and the Throne ; or 
with the philosophic constitutionalists, who feel that monarchy is 
weakened whenever the Bralminlike sanctity of the Royal caste 
suffers a derogation. That notion is much more widely diffused 
than the Court is quite aware, but that is certainly not shared 
by the people who hurl these questions at representatives who are 
half-ashamed to offer a reply. If the noise had been confined to 
London we should have said it was a mere expression of a tem- 
porary irritation against the Sovereign, of very little political or 
even social importance. ‘There is no doubt that in her capital 
QJueen Victoria has at last exhausted her long-enduring 
popularity with the masses. ‘They think it Her Majesty’s 
duty to live in her capital, to be the visible chief of 
her realm; and they resent her preference for remote wil- 
dernesses, and her abhorrence of city life as a dereliction 
of duty. ‘That feeling, however, is confined to London, 
and it is out of London that the opposition to the Princess’s 
dowry is fiercest and most loud. 

Is it possible that the real cause of the fuss was explained 
at Brighton, that a considerable section of the electors really do 
object, as one man objected there, to giving away such 
& quantity of money to a lady who is marrying a great 
noble, and therefore cannot need it? Mere we are, says the 
orator, in utter distress, and here is the Queen taking a sum of that 
kind out of the pockets of the taxpayers! We are greatly afraid 
that this is the true explanation, and we cannot conceive one which 
should inspire less confidence in the future. ‘he one hope for 
Great Britain is that its electorate will prove in the long run a 
sensible one, that it will not be hopelessly vulgar in sentiment, 
and that it will take some trouble to obtain accurate information. 
Yet what is to be hoped from men who endorse a speech of this 
kind, who cannot see that grants to the children of the Sovereign 
are the conditions of that stateliness of ceremonial life without 
which a throne in England would be a meaningless nuisance, who 
raise trivialities of this sort into grave public questions, who 
object to appanages because they injure the poor man, and in the 
same breath object to dockyard reductions, because they also 
injure the poor man, who, above all, will never recollect or 
attend to the simplest matters of fact ? 

It is of no use, we suppose, for us to restate those facts, for 
we cannot reach the class which ignores them; but we will try 
ouce more. There are grave reasons for questioning the utility 
of Monarchy in England, for doubting whether its existence 
does not widen the chasm between the national aspirations and 
the national power of realizing them, for suspecting that as all real 
power has passed to a Sovereign Assembly all responsibility should 
be transferred there too. But there is no reason, or justice, or 
common decency in attacking the Monarchy on the ground of its 
expense, or for haggling with the Royal Family about allowances 
which are necessities of their position, and so long as the people 
deliberately prefer monarchy, of public dignity. ‘Ihe British 
Throne is the cheapest in Europe, costing, with all allow- 
ances, appanages, and expeuses for symbols, less than 
half as much as any first-class throne supported out of revenue. 
Its whole expenditure, even if it came out of taxes, would not be 
equal to ten farthings in the pound, or 1 per cent. upon the gross 
collections,—an indefinitely small amount, if the Monarchy really 
secures the order, permanence, and habit of obedience supposed 
to be ensured by its existence, and as it accidentally 
happens, little more than the sum which any Republican 
change would of necessity add to our direct expenditure 
in the shape of payment to Members. Lacking the 
Throne and the system it supports, we must pay our repre- 
sentatives as the Union does, and the sum required would of itself 
exceed the Queen’s share of the money voted for the Civil List. 
Nor is this all. The Crown lands were undoubtedly the property 
of the Sovereign, so much so that he could give them away; and 
Parliament, when it interfered to prevent waste, did so on the dis- 
tinct plea that it had the right in all cases of entail to make laws 
to prohibit wastry. The life interest is surrendered by every new 
Sovereign on conditions, one of which is certain payments, which are 


specified, and another is, certain possible allowances as to dowries 
&c., which are unspecified, and are, in fact, governed by an =. 
written etiquette varying with the temper of Parliament and othe 
circumstances. ‘These lands produce more than the Queen’s alloy. 
ance, or £350,000 a year, and if decently managed, managed like 
any noble’s property, would produce £100,000 more than the sum. 
total of all the moneys drawn by all members of the Royal Family, 
The mismanagement is not the fault of the Court, but of the people 
Under those circumstances, to refuse a customary grant, always 
hitherto made, very moderate in itself, and essential to the dignity 
England desires its Princesses to maintain, would be little legs 
than dishonourable. We entirely admit that Parliament reseryeg 
a right to place a practical veto on any Royal marriage, by refus. 
ing dowry; but it must be on the ground that the marriage jg 
inimical to the national well-being, ground which in this instanee 
is not pleaded. 

We are rather ashamed to discuss the matter thus, when we 
know that the simple sentence ‘‘'The Princess is a daughter of 
England, and must have such dowry as befits England to give,” 
will seem to most of our readers the all-suilicient reply, but it isa 
great mistake in English politicians to disregard the prejudices 
which every now and then seem to fester in the common mind, 
Those who entertain them are now the electors, and they ought 
to be informed by speakers who can reach tlem much more readily 
than we can. It is a melancholy confession to make, but we 
believe the statement could be confirmed by thousands of 
squires, clergymen, and school teachers, that the greatest 
danger of the Throne in the country districts where loyalty is a 
religion, or to speak more accurately, where ‘Queen, Lords, 
and Commons” are supposed to be self-existent, is the belief 
that the ** Queen's taxes” are levied by the Queen herself, and 
spent at ler Majesty’s discretion, which just now is to give some 
of the money tu a Scottish noble who does not want it, but who is 
to be made fat. Londoners will laugh, but the statement is 
literally true, and some day or other we shall see some of these 
odd engrained political superstitions come to the surface witha 
rush, it may be with an explosion, just because nobody thinks it 
worth while to answer anything so silly, or because some Liberals 
have a latent idea that any prejudice against monarchy or aristo- 
cracy, however baseless, tends to strengthen the popular cause. It 
is not in the interest of our own side, but of common decency and 
justice, that we condemn Liberal Members for allowing ignorantcon- 
stituents to utter these slanders unrebuked. It is not by false state- 
ments as to the cost of the Monarchy or by dirty little snippings 
at the gold fringe on its robe that the cause of liberalism, even if 
Liberalism and Republicanism be identical, ought to be promoted. 
The ‘Throne may be an injury, or a surplusage, or an anachronism, 
but at least let us sneer down the men who, keeping the Throne 
as a symbol, wonld substitute for its covering cotton velvet. 


POPULAR PUSEYISM. 

NE of the most curious spiritual enclaves, as one may call them, 

of the nineteenth century, is the popular Puseyism which is 
setting up its little Opposition shop to Roman Catholicism in the 
midst of English society, and which yet, as far as we can judge, 
contains a flavour so distinct from Roman Catholicism that it is 
never likely to blend with it or be merged in it. When we call it 
popular, we do not mean that it has as yet got any sort of real 
hold on the life of the largest class of society,—which, indeed, of 
our Churches can boast of that, unless it be the Wesleyan, or, in 
relation to the Irish, the Roman Church itself? We only mean 
that this Puseyism is popular in the sense of obtaining a real hold 
over the minds of the careless and the unthinking, especially 
amongst women, though not so much in the middle or lower as in 
the highest section of society. It is not, like the teaching of the 
Broad Church, an appeal in great degree to the intellect. It 
does not connect itself vitally with questions of criticism or 
It does not pretend to raise or solve the questions of 


scholarship. 
Like all popular creeds, it relies 


the ultimate grounds of belief. 
on its own resources of earnestness and fascination for gaining a 
hold of the minds it attracts, without too careful a display of 
its credentials. It trusts to the masterfuluess of its style and 
the glow of its rites and the passion of its devotions, to win those 
whom it does win,—and they are, as we have said, for the most 
part refined and enthusiastic women, women eager to jump at a 
faith without the trouble of searching for it. If you would study 
this popular Puseyism in its most effective form, you should go not 
to the writings of Dr. Pusey or the scholars of the party, but to the 
manuals which Mr. Orby Shipley,—an able and earnest priest,— 
pours forth in profusion from the press. ‘Their distinctive ‘note,’ 
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to use a favourite word of the school,—is to our minds a rchau fi of 

the monastic system with a dash of our national obstinacy and self- 

qill thrown in. Mr. Orby Shipley himself,—if we might describe the 

impression he produces upon us in the language of the profane 

world,—is often torn asunder by three not entirely inconsistent, 

put still often divergent, passions, the self-baiting passion of the 
the ascetic, the world-baiting passion of the religious enthusiast, and 
pishop-baiting passion of the ardent Dissenter. To have the last 
feeling ascribed to him may, no doubt, greatly shock him, and it 

must be admitted that for a sacerdotalist devoted to the highest 

doctrine of sacramental grace, and maintaining that all true ordina- 

tion can come only through the apostolic succession of bishops, there 
js an eccentricity about the feeling. Nevertheless, though Mr. Shipley | 
loves to contemplate a futwre age of the Church when obedience to | 
the Bishops shall be of the essence of true ecclesiastical order, for | 
the present he throws himself heart and soul into the duty of under- 
mining the authority of the episcopacy and exalting the power of 
the ordinary priests. ‘To arraign the episcopal bench through which 
alone he and his fellow-priests have received that power of absolu- | 
tion whereof they are so meekly proud, is meat and drink to him ; 

to expose a bishop or two in a note, is evidently as grateful 

to his soul as it would have been to the Lvaminer under 
Fonblanque. In a word, the popular Puseyism which Mr. Ship- | 
ley’s books seem to us to embody, includes enthusiastic obedience 
to medieval principles, and enthusiastic resistance to the only | 
spiritual authority of the present day to which priests might be | 
expected to defer. It combines the moral delight of a sincere and 

by no means inefficient crucifixion of self and the world, with the | 
unflinching and joyful rebelliousness of an inferior ecclesiastical | 
order against that which is, according to Mr. Shipley’s principles, | 
set over it by the Providence of the Church. There is something | 
rather grasping in this combination of the joys of ascetic and over- 
regulated self-renunciation, with the sweets of audacious and, in | 
some sense, we may even say, revolutionary, if not seditious intrigues | 
against ecclesiastical authorities; but it gives a flavour of its own to 
Mr. Shipley’s writings. You can neverquite mistake him for a Roman | 
Catholic. ‘There is a sedate self-assertion, a demure defiance about 

his manner even in treating of other subjects than Church reform. | 
You can hardly imagine Mr. Shipley really thankful for the 
humiliations imposed upon him by the errors of his superiors. | 
A certain contumaciousness of spirit runs through his style. 

Even the cardinal virtues, as pictured in the frontispiece 

to his last book, are all represented as sitting or stand- | 
ing bolt upright. There is no thirst for humiliations in his 

creed. He has chosen for himself a type of Catholicism, it is | 
true, but it is a dissenting type of Catholicism, with the right of 

badgering his bishops duly reserved. lere is the safety-valve 

through which he escapes complete crucifixion of the old Adam. | 
He fosters a spirit of ecclesiastical insurrection at the heart of his | 
devotions. He is horrified at the licence of the world, but | 
he keeps a shred of the Garibaldian red shirt over his heart | 
beneath his sackcloth. ‘The restoration of the Catholic faith | 
in this country has passed from the Episcopate to the priesthood,” | 
he says:—let, then, the lower sacerdotal order rise up in its majesty | 
and lay down the law for the higher, instead of bending beneath 

the chastening rod of the Anglican Bishops. ‘There is a special | 
“dispensation ” conferring ‘‘abnormal” powers on the Anglican | 
priesthood to serve the cause of God in ways in which the 

Anglican Episcopate is only a hindrance. And evidently the | 
‘dispensation’ has had a tonic effect on these popular Puseyites, 

engrafting something of elation and pride of manner on the low- 

liness of their ecclesiastical principles, which are helps to them 

in recommending themselves to our insular and somewhat dogged 

ideas, 

We are afraid, howevever, that this tonic principle which 
thus distinguishes the popular Puseyism from the genuine 
Roman Catholicism which it imitates, to some not inconsiderable 
extent vitiates, while it stimulates, its teachings. Mr. Shipley is 
excellently terse and bitter in his descriptions of the world, but | 
he borrows something from what he denounces too.‘¢ The many- 
headed demon of Self,” says Mr. Shipley,* under the forms of 
self-seeking, self-pleasing, and selfishness, has utterly taken 
possession of, monopolized, and emasculated the spirit of 
the times. To such an extent has this demoniacal posses- 
sion ensued, that the patient is utterly unconscious of his 
condition. Ignorant of his real state, he flatters himself on taking 
thought and action for others on matters and questions which are 
little else but refined and subtle efforts of cultivated and civilized 
Selfishness. And the afflicted one self-confidently boasts of his 
popular legislation ; takes credit for his ceaseless reforms; pro- 








* Lhe Four Cardinal Virtues. By Rey. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 


| of spiritual fruit. 
| rally against hierarchical authority. 





claims himself generous and pompous 
subscription-lists; prides himself on atient philan- 
thropy ; and at once busies himself and Witracts all who come 
in contact with him by his excitable and feverish social 
science.” That is keen description, but is there not more 
than a tinge of the same spirit in this puguacious Puseyism which 
preaches crosses and retreats and noonday prayer and daily com- 
munion and confessions and penance and prostrations of body 
and spirit, and the rest, and yet prizes all these practices some- 
thing like doubly because they are condemned by bishops and 
dreaded by the powers that be, and have so become the signs of an 
ecclesiastical revolt ? 

And naturally enough, for the leader of so wayward a sacer- 
dotal rising, Mr. Orby Shipley finds that the commonest 
defect of his converts is the waywardness of their obedience. 


/They are very wanting, he says, in the grace of Perse- 


verance. Confession is adopted as a fancy, and ‘ abandoned 
when the need is supposed to be satisfied.” ‘The sign of the 
holy cross is used, incontinently, almost savagely used at one time ; 
and then as unreasonably, is not used at all. Retreats are tried 
once, and once only; the experiment is not repeated, though they 
form a part of the ordinary spiritual life of many devout persons. 
Genuflexions are made to the altar when the Sacred presence is not 
there,—which is more than is needful; and then by and by, the 
head is not so much bowed in passing God’s earthly ‘Tabernacle,— 
which is certainly less.” We never happened to meet with a per- 
son who used the sign of the Cross ‘‘incontinently, almost savagely,” 
but we can quite understand how the popular Puseyism would 
indulge in a sort of spasmodic empiricism of external rites, and 
very quickly abanden it again on not reaping the expected crop 
The whole system is in some degree a sacerdotal 
Its fierce and brief ardours 
are not due to the love of submission to authority; they are 
revivals against it, a playing off of the past against the 
ruling powers of the present. Mr. Shipley’s curious book on 
the Cardinal Virtues contains, —besides an argument for separating 
Church and State, an argument against allowing unlimited (Mr. 
Shipley rather means ‘ limited’) authority to the Bishops, and 
much other unexpected matter which only a certain revolutionary 
fire of enthusiasm could have possibly got into a work on the Cardinal 
Virtues,—a description of a proposed ‘ Society of the Holy Cross,’ 
a socicty for the clergy or intending clergy only, in which there 
are three orders, Green, Red, and White ; the Green Rule, which is 
binding on every brother, being set out at length. ‘The ‘standard 
of life’ of the Green Rule is a very curious document indeed. It 
imposes a host of external ordinances. ‘The member is to rise not 
later than 7.30, and use forms of oral prayer at waking and going 
to bed, when he is to sign himself with the sign of the Cross, and 
say ‘in Nomine Patris;’ he is to take part in matins and 
even-song, to institute a daily self-examination, to read (on the 
knees, if possible) a portion of Holy Scriptures ‘‘as God's voice 
to him,” to say a midday office, to say grace at meals, to eat only 
for the preservation of health and not for pleasure, to observe 
regularity as to fast-days, to be rigorous in wearing clerical dress, 
to abstain from all entertainments which might prove an occasion 
of scandal, and—about the only spiritual rule mentioned—he is to 
avoid speaking evil or disparagingly of anyone except as a dis- 
tinct duty. Moreover, there are other still more formal 
rules, such as ** when two brothers meet, the elder is to salute 


‘the younger with the words “ Par tili,” to which the younger 


shall reply ‘‘per crucem,”—except in the presence of strangers.” 


| Now, ail this is a curious illustration of what we think a great 


feature of the popular Puseyism. It is in spirit an uprising of 
the Anglican priests to assert the dignity of their own order. ‘The 
* Society of the ILoly Cross,” even in its lowest order, is limited to 
men in orders. What it is trying to aim at is to give to the 
sacerdotal order a greater external dignity and a closer cohesion, 
and it pursues this object even to the rather absurd detail of pre- 
scribing scraps of Latin, in which any two of the brethren shall 
begin a conversation,—say about the weather, or the war, or the 
last ecclesiastical prosecution,—when they mect. The Society is 
so obnoxious to the Bishops that Mr. Shipley in one of his essays 
intimates, with a certain air of elation, that it is doubtful whether 
an oratory of the Society in London can be established without 
active opposition from the Bishops. Nor do we think that this 
party, though, of course, it aims at catholicizing the laity,—that 
is essential to the power of the priests,—looks nearly so much to 
that end as to the means by which it is to be effected, viz., the sanc- 
tification of the clerical order. ‘The force of the newest phase of 
the movement consists not in its theory, but in the new power of 
clerical pride and authoritativeness which it reveals,—as well 
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in relation to the proper ecclesiastical superiors of the order, as in | 


relation to the feminine world, which is ready to take it at its 
own appraisement. 


beneath and the hierarchy above it. 





ASTRONOMICAL JARGON AS APPLIED TO ECLIPSE- 
PHENOMENA. 


F all the sciences, astronomy is that which appeals most to | 


the imagination. ‘he wonders disclosed by astronomical 
researches have been held not unworthy the muse of Homer and 
Virgil, of Chaucer and Spencer, of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson. The true astronomer should be 
himself by nature a poet, or he will not be inspired with all the 
enthusiasm which his science demands. We would not indeed 
affirm that astronomy has not its unpoetical side. 
the Nautical Almanac is scarcely calculated to rouse to poetic 
phrensy even the most imaginative mind; 
terms used in astronomical calculations, latitude and longitude, 


‘¢ And sine and are, spheroid and azimuth, 
And right ascension—Heaven knows what.” 


seem wholly unsuited to the dryness of the special department of | 


astronomy to which they relate. But the great truths (and also, it 
may be said, the great untruths) of astronomy appeal chiefly to the 
imaginative faculties. We cannot speak of them without being im- | 
pelled to throw on one side the dull, dry terms which belong to astro- | 
nomy as a science of calculation. The powers of language seem, 
indeed, to fail us as we endeavour to express the full grandeur of 
the lessons taught by astronomy, and no words are siguificant 
enough, speaking enough, to serve our purpose. 


It would seem to be in forgetfulness of this circumstance that | 


of late an attempt has bean made to assign to some of the most 
striking features revealed by modern researches, names wholly 
inexpressive and unmeaning. ‘There are no phenomena more 
wonderful, none which appeal more directly to the imagination, 
than those associated with the occurrence of total solar eclipses. 
When it was believed that Tennyson would accompany the | 
eclipse expeditions, it was felt that even his powers of poetical 


description would scarcely suffice to present iu all its impressive | 
gcandeur the wondrous scene disclosed when the last fine sickle of | 


the sun’s disc is concealed from view. The gloom which enshrouds 
all nature, the varying colours which sweep over the horizon, the 
apparent closing-in of the <elestial vault, these features and others | 
of a like nature the poet might indeed describe. But who 
could convey in words the import of those coloured prominences ? 
Who could adequately describe their delicacy and beauty, while at 
the same time he should convey just impressions of the real mag- 
nificence of the scale on which they are constructed ? 

And again, that sierra of coloured light which forms a gorgeous 
arc round the dark disc of the moon, seen first but for a few 
moments on the side towards which the moon is moving, appear- 
ing on the other side just before the return of the sun’s light, 
—who could properly picture the splendour of its tint contrasted 
with the rich velvet black of the moon’s globe? If Baily Beads 
have justly been compared to a string of pearls, so this ruddy 
sierra, which comes into view just after the beads have vanished, 
is fairly comparable to a setting of garnet around a brooch of jet. 
But besides its singular beauty, its real extent and something of 
the wondrous processes which take place within its substance 
would have to be pictured by the poet, and even a Shakespeare or 
a Milton might fairly shrink from the task of justly presenting 
relations so strangely contrasted. 

But what shall be said of the corona? A radiance so splendid 
as to be visible before the sun is wholly concealed, so bright, 


It represents not so much the Catholic theory, | 
as a militant priesthood demonstrating at once against the world | 


A table from | 


nor do the ponderous | 


Let us briefly trace the matter to its origin. 

Many years since, the eminent German astronomer Schwabe 
devised for the sun’s luminous surface the not inapt term of 
photosphere. ‘The word was not only appropriate so far ag 
|Schwabe’s special purpose was concerned, but there was no 
| objection to it even as respects the requirements of descriptive 
| astronomy, since it had a particular applicat‘on apart altogether 
| from the relations which descriptive astronomy deals with. It ig 
/a word indeed which would be much missed if astronomers were 

unwise enough to remove it from their vocabulary. 
But the case was different when, in 1868, it was proposed 
that the coloured sierra, which forms a layer below the solar 
prominences, should be called the chromosphere. It is now 
| known that the name was suggested in ignorance of the facts 
that the layer had been discovered many years earlier, and had 
received the convenient and expressive name ¢ie sierra, a name 
harmoniziug admirably with the title given by general consent to 
| the cotoured prominences. But apart from this, there remaing 
| the fact that the word ‘+ chromosphere ” is altogether unsuited for 
the purposes ofdescription. ‘Taking even its significance as a Greek 
| compound it is unfit for the purpose, since the envelope or layer 
| it is applied to is by no means spherical. Lastly, it is not even 
correctly formed, the true compound from chroma and sphaira 
being chromatosphere. 

This word had, however, been passively admitted. No one 
| seems to have thought it his duty to interfere, and so the atrocious 
| novelty was permitted to take its place in our books on astronomy. 
| But give these word-makers an inch, and you surely find they 
| will take their ell. As if the word ‘‘ chromosphere” had not been 

a sufficient attack upon our susceptibilities, we now have a yet 
| more unseemly word—leucosphere—given to the lower or brighter 
part of the corona. This word may be philologically and 
scientifically appropriate. It is true /eukos means white and 
| sphaira means a sphere, and the lower corona happens to be neither 
white (under favourable circumstances it has always presented a 
‘reddish colour) nor spherical. But let us admit for argument’s 
sake that in all other respects it is highly appropriate. Nor let us 
| cavil because as respects the sound of the word the uninitiated 
might imagine a wolf-sphere was in question. It is on higher 
| grounds, for esthetic reasons, that we oppose ourselves to this 
atrocious invention. ‘The astronomers will find the outside world 
| abandoning them if they adopt such a hideous mode of nomen- 
clature. We can allow our tradesmen to call their wares by such 
names as suit their taste. No one need be troubled if he has to 
| wipe his feet on a door-mat with a sesquipedal Greek title, or to 
light his rooms by means of candles having some barbariphonic 
/name. But it is too bad when the glories and wonders of astro- 
nomy are thus rendered hideous and unmeaning. Let astronomers 
look to it, and while there is yet time make a clean sweep of the 
jargon which is so painful to all who are impressed with a sense 
of the grandeur of the lessons taught by astronomical researches. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 


——_>———_ 
XX.—EDWARD VI. 

A* Y estimate of the character of Edward Tudor is attended 
with two difficulties. We have to pronounce on a character 
which a premature death prevented from attaining its full develop- 
ment, and yet we have also to deal with an abnormal boyhood, in 
which some, at least, of the phases of a more advanced period of 
life were artificially anticipated. We have to consider a character, 
therefore, which is neither that of a man nor a boy, but which 
belongs to a boy’s mind forced into the appearance of full-growth. 
The character of Edward, indeed, whatever its constituent ele- 











indeed, close by the dark dise of the moon, that in some eclipses | 
the naked eye has been unable to bear its splendour, grandly irregu- 
lar in figure, and indued apparently with so amazing an inherent | 
vitality (if one may so speak) as to coruscate under the eye of the | 
observer, this amazing phenomenon has deservedly attracted the | 
admiration of all who have ever beheldit. We can understand how | 


ments may have been, was in the form in which it presents itself 
to our notice the product of an educational forcing-house, and of a 
| process in which flavour and colour were to a great extent sacri- 
ficed to early and rapid development. Henry VIIL., as we have 
| said, was always to some extent a grown-up boy, with a mind 
| never thoroughly developed. Edward, on the contrary, was never 








the Spaniards who stood beside Lieutenant Gilliss during the total | a boy at all, and was called upon to exercise functions for which 
eclipse of 1858 in Peru, were impelled by the mere magnificence of | his understanding had only a factitious appearance of competency. 
the corona to throw themselves on their knees as though believing His whole life, therefore, was an unreality, and to divine the 
that the very Godhead were revealed to them, while, despite the | motives of his actions is a task equalled in difficulty only by that 
injunctions which had been issued for a strict silence, they gave | of pronouncing on their moral significance when ascertained. 
vent to their enthusiasm in cries of ‘* La Gloria! la Gloria !” | ‘The physical constitution of Edward VI. was ill fitted to endure 
It is to phenomena such as these that a few dry-souled astro- | the forcing process to which he was thus subjected. he circum- 
nomical observers (one can really hardly speak of them, despite their | stances attending his birth may have had something to do with 
skill, as true astronomers) propose to give names as barbarous | this, but it is certain that, without possessing any constitutional 
as those by which ingenious tradesmen designate their wares. | disease, there was a natural weakness, and a want of vital power, 
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which would have a material influence in modifying any natural 
mental characteristics, and any family peculiarities which he might 
have inherited from his athletic father. According to the 
Milanese physician Cardano, who visited England in the last 

ear of the reign, and who fancied that he saw a look in Edward's 
face which foretold an early death, though he was far from imagin- 
ing it to be close at hand, the young King in stature was below the 
ysual size, his complexion was fair, his eyes grey, his gesture and 
general aspect sedate and becoming. The Venetian Ambassador 
Barbaro gives us the popular impression respecting him in the 
year 1591 :—“ He is of good disposition, and fills the country with 
the best expectations, because he is handsome, graceful, of proper 


size, shows an inclination to generosity, and begins to wish to | 


understand what is going on; and in the exercise of the mind, 
and in the study of languages, appears to excel his companions. 
He is 14 years of age. This is what Iam able to state about him.” 
Edward was born on the 12th of October, 1537, and succeeded to 
the throne on the 28th of January, 1547, when he was only nine 


gears of age. He was handsome after the type of his mother's 


beauty, ‘.c., he had regular features and graceful bearing, but | 


qas deficient in vivacity and expressiveness. He was taken 
at the age of six entirely out of the hands of women, and 
his mind was delivered over to the educational discretion 
ef some of the most learned 
his body was at the same time trained in the ordinary athletic 
exercises and amusements of princes and nobles. He exhibited, 
at any rate, no deficiency in any marked degree in this latter 
gphere—his physical powers having probably much more aptitude 
than strength. 
ance for all flattering exaggerations, to have manifested consider- 
able intellectual power. Acquiring the lighter accomplishments, in 
which none of the ‘Tudors were deficient, his own natural tastes 
seemed to tend to severer and heavier studies. is mind, indeed, 
appears to have been as narrow as it was intense, but, in such a 
mere lad, brought up uader such exceptional circumstances, 
it is not possible to speak decidedly on this point, as 
altered circumstances might have widened his intellectual 
perceptions. He was called upon from the first to pronounce 
on considerations which it was quite impossible that his mind 
could properly grasp, and he therefore either became a passive tool 
in the hands of those who had the authority or opportunity of 
dictating his course ; or if he asserted his independence at all, did 
89, not by dealing with the main issues of the question, but rather 
by taking exception aud making a stand on some personal prejudice 
‘or conscientious scruple. For this reference of every question to 
eertain technical standards of right and wrong, the character of 


the studies to which his mind had been directed naturally disposed | 


him. His education had been a second Cyropalia, and his time 


had been passed in learning by rote the attributes of a perfect | 
ested himself ? 


prince, and in drawing up small codes of morals, and gravely 
discussing abstract points of casuistry. 
stitution, rather stagnant and receptive than originative, found its 
self-assertion, and whatever it retained of the strong Tudor per- 
sonality, in obstinacy and dogged adherence to supposed principle 


and tenacity of supposed prerogatives, rather than in any mani- | 


festations of active energy. A curiousillustration of his character 
in this respect is to be found in the resistance which he offered to 
the free exercise of her religious rites by his sister Mary. For his 
sisters, as for others whom he did not dislike, he had a placid 
regard, and probably was not undesirous to find some valid excuse 
for allowing them freedom of action; but he had been so carefully 
imbued with the idea that it was sin to allow idolatry in the land, 
that the Council, when the Emperor threatened war unless 
Mary’s religion was respected, found it very diflicult to persuade 
their royal pupil to acquiesce in their politic subterfuges. 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, had suggested a reference of the ques- 
tion to the Bishops, Cranmer, Ridley, and Poynet. ‘The Bishops 
asked, ‘‘if war was inevitable, if the King should persist? Being 
told there was no hope of escaping it, they begged for a night to 
consider their answer.” ‘lhey were in the main honest and 
eonscientious men, but they were also official Christians, and ‘on 
the following morning they gave-an opinion, as the result of their 
deliberation, that ‘ although to give licence to sin was sin, yet if all 
haste possible was observed, to suffer and wink at it for a time might 
be borne.’” The King was then called in, and tie result of the refer- 
ence to the Bishops submittedtohim. ‘* Are these things so, my 
Lords ?’ said Edward, turning to them ; ‘is it lawful by Scripture to 
Sanction idolatry?’ ‘There were good Kings in Scripture, your 
Majesty,’ they replied, ‘who allowed the hill altars, and yet were 
called good.’ ‘We follow the example of good men,’ the boy 
auswered, ‘when they have done well. We do not follow them in | 








scholars of the day, while | 


But in the mental school he seems, making allow- | 


His mind, like his con- | 


| evil. David was good, but David seduced Bathsheba and murdered 
Uriah. We are not to imitate David in such deeds as these. Is 
| there no better Scripture?’ The Bishops could think of none. ‘I 
am sorry for the realm, then,’ the King said, ‘and sorry for the 
| danger that will come of it; I shall hope and pray for something 
| better, but the evil thing 1 will not allow.’” ‘The Council, how- 
| ever, seem to have persuaded him to content himself for the present 
| with punishing all who attended the Princess's mass except herself, 
, and meanwhile delayed a positive answer to the Emperor till they 
| had secured an alliance with France which enabled them to set 
| him at defiance, and renew their persecution of the Princess with 
| impunity. 

Whatever may be said of the judiciousness of Edward's 
education in other respects, it is clear that nothing had been done 
to quicken or call forth the warmer feelings and sympathies of a 
| nature naturally inert and undemonstrative on such points. His 

purely masculine training had taught him to regard everything 

and every relation from the point of duty and moral rectitude, all 
| personal considerations being sunk in a logical conscientiousuess. 
| For that Edward was strictly and even morbidly conscientious, we 


| see, among other illustrations, from the scene we have just referred to. 

| He was much attached to his tutors, but it was in a characteristically 
calm and intellectual manner. Boys are usually demonstrative of 
feeling on this point at least, but Edward’s estimate of his tutors 
is purely intellectual. ‘King Edward,” Fuller tells us, “ used to 
say of his tutors that Randolph the German spoke honestly, Sir 
Jobn Cheke talked seriously, Dr. Coxe solidly, and Sir Anthony 
Cooke weighingly.” So it was with his juvenile associates ; he valued 
them chiefly on account of their mental sympathies with him. In 
the memoirs of one of them, Jane Dormer, afterwards Duchess of 
Feria, we are told that when a child of six or seven, ‘* while playing 
| at cards with her, he would say, ‘ Now, Jane, your king is gone, L 


| . 
shall be good enough for you,’ and would call her ‘ my Jane,’ their 
*; and this 


_ natural dispositions being so correspondent to each other ’ 
is one of the warmest persoual demonstrations on his part thaf we 
are able to discover. Yet Edward's attachments, such as they 
were, seem to have been deep, though calm, and on an intellectual 
basis. When his tutor Cheke was very dangerously ill, Fuller tells 
us the King inquired of his condition carefully every day :—‘ At 
last his physicians told him that there was no hope of his life, 
being given over by them for a dead man. ‘No,’ said King 
Edward, ‘he will not die on this time, for this morning I begged 
his life from God in my prayers, and obtained it,’ which accord- 
ingly came to pass, and he soon after, against all expectations, 
wonderfully recovered. This was attested by the old Karl of 
Iluntingdon, bred up in his childhood with King Edward, unto 
Sir Thomas Cheke, still surviving, about 80 years of age.” Was 
this fanaticism, or merely an extreme case of Tudor self-confidence, 
‘that God would, of course, attend to a suit in which he had inter- 
For of the family self-confidence Edward 
possessed a large share, which was necessarily fostered most 
injuriously by the position in which he was placed. Although 
really a puppet in the hands of successive chiefs of his Council, 
he lad been made from the first to play the part of an intelligent 
and capable man so constantly, that he naturally believed in the 
reality of the part assigned to him. Lis Journal, consequently, 
instead of being a record of boyish impressions, is a grave state- 
ment of the conduct of his life and the rationale of the Adminis- 
tration. The selfish policy of the men who used his name as a 
cover for their own wishes and acts always intruded the young 
King personally on the political scene whenever any important 
point had to be achieved, or any serious opposition had to be over- 
come. He was thus placed in a position of artificial self-con- 
sequence, which could not but influence his character very 
unpleasantly. 

It was doubtless necessary to be particularly strict in enforcing 
the rules of royal etiquette in the case of a boy whose age might 
otherwise have been taken advantage of, but the effects on him of 
the ceremonial described by the envoy Ubaldini could not have 
been good. ‘ No one was permitted to address him, not even his 
sisters, without kneeling to him. ‘I have seen,’ says Ubaldiui, 
‘the Princess Elizabeth drop on one knee five times before her 
brother ere she took her place.’ At dinner, if either of his sisters 
were permitted to eat with him, she sat on a stool and cushion at a clis- 
tance beyond the limits of the royal dais. Eventhe lords and geutle- 
men who brought in the dishes before dinner were bareheaded, and 
knelt down before they placed them on the table. ‘This customshocked 
the French Ambassador and suite, for in France the office was con- 
fined to pages, who bowed only, and did not kneel.” He was made 
the arbiter of the fate of two uncles, and he was called upon to 
lecture a sister much older than himself on the principles of 
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theology, and to dictate to her on the rules of her own conscience. | You will always get better shoes from a shoemaker than from the 
Weil might Mary remark, ‘‘ Although her good sweet King have best amateur of the trade. 
more knowledge than any other of his years, yet it is not possible My object, however, in addressing you is to point out the 
that he can be judge of these things.” | difficulties which surround the proposals hinted at in your cop. 
The false position in which Edward was thus placed, joined to his_ cluding paragraph. 
natural self-confidence, unemotional temperament, and logical con-| Admitting for the sake of argument that the Duke of Cambridge. 
scientiousness, affords probably the key to his strange insensibility cannot remain, is there any probability or even possibility of 
to the fate of his uncles Lord Seymour and the Duke of Somerset. | uniting the duties of the Secretary of State and the Commander. 
He had been made to enter fully into the question of the guilt of the in-Chief in one individual? At present we have a civil Minister 
former ; his own personal evidence had even been produced against | of State under whom a soldier controls the personnel, a Surveyor 
Seymour. lis self-esteem had been thus artfully interested in | General the stores, and a Secretary the Finance of the Army,—al} 
the prosecution, and no doubt he had come to a logical conclu- | three responsible to the Minister, who in his turn is responsible to 
sion that Seymour was guilty. That which would have pleaded | the State. 
with most lads of his age in favour of the delinquent—his secret! ‘The Financial Secretary should, in my humble opinion, belong 
supplies of money to Edward for his personal gratification—had to the Treasury ; but the other two heads of departments, with 
no weight with such a nature, when duly interpreted to him, as no their duties clearly defined, have an enormous amount of business 
doubt it was, as a mere artifice of Seymour's for his own selfish | entrusted to their charge, which would suffer if a large portion of 
ends. Any natural love he might possess was far too weak to their time was occupied in Parliamentary debate. I do not think 
stand the test of what seemed to him alike a logical consequence | that a man could be found capable of performing the enormous 
and a duty, and he sent Seymour to the block with as little emotion | amount of work which would be required from one who performed 
probably as he would have bestowed on any other State criminal. | both duties, I do not think that the Liberals have any military man 
After this, his conduct towards Somerset himself, who had taught at present fit for a sudden elevation to the post of Cabinet 
his royal nephew’s mind thus stoically to weigh the conflicting claims | Minister, and I doubt if an active and energetic soldier’s education 
of cold policy and of natural affection, is not difficult toexplain. A} would at any time fit him for the office of Secretary of State, un- 
far nobler nature in himself than either his brother or his nephew | less in the few exceptional cases of those who have combined civil 
(as far as the character of the latter had as yet developed itself), office with active service. If you set politics aside, and choose an 
the Protector expiated in his own person the offence against | able soldier to perform the military portion of the duty, you fall 
nature which he had committed in dipping a boy’s hands in the | back very much on the present system. 
blood of a relative. But the mischief did not end here. A| I should be sorry if you were left with the impression that there: 
really well-disposed and conscientious nature had, through an unfair | are not many soldiers who would make able administrators (but 
advantage taken of a peculiarity of temperament, been introduced | not political heads of departments). I cannot help naming a few, 
at a most impressionable age to a school of politics in which his| among doubtless many other worthy meu, who, besides Sir 
father’s own character had been ruined, and under the dictation | William Mansfield, would probably prove themselves capable chiefs 
of which, had he lived much longer, he might himself have repro- of military departments,—such, for instance, as Lieutenant- 
duced the same terrible history of execution after execution, |General James Lindsay, who has recently organized the defensive 
—which only the hardest political expediency can in any degree | system of Canada; Sir Henry Storks, Sir John Garvock, Major- 
palliate, and which right feeling and the highest statesmanship General William Napier, Sir Frederick Chapman, and Sir Alfred 
alike condemn. It is not, indeed, just to condemn a young, Horsford.—I am, Sir, &c., COLONEL. 


Prince for the foreshadowings of evil which might never have come | 
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to pass, or to attribute toa cold instinctive craving for blood, what | 
seems chiefly the result of a too passive sensibility and a too | 


THE APOCRYPHA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


purely intellectual education. The intellect is, no doubt, an import- | ? : 
ant auxiliary in the determination of moral questions, but it is, 5!",—The new Table of Lessons is to be agua brought forward: 
quite as open to deception as is the heart, and he who relies, as im the next Session of Parliament, and the Primate is sanguine 
Edward did, on the former alone for his rule of action, is, at least, | Ca0ugh to hope there will be time to consider it. Among the 
entitled to the same excuse which we give to the impulsive errors Proposed improvements, none appears more popular than the reduc- 
of a warmer temperament. Yet the prospect of the possible | tion in the number of lessons taken from the Apocrypha. High 
eventualities of Edward's career, had he lived to manhood, is not | Churchmen, on the other hand, who are most interested in week- 
such as to make us regret his early death. A strong Tudor | day services, will be anxious to adhere to ancient usage, and 
intellect might have guarded his general policy rightly, but it is | "easons may be given why some who are not * High Church” 
only too probable that by his death England escaped from an | Should hesitate to join in an outery against the Apocrypha. Its 
epoch of cold Augustan terrorism which would have rendered a_ Presence in the Church Bible is a protest against the “ hard-and- 
name that is now a subject of sentimental interest, odious in the | fast line” between inspired and uninspired writings, and a 
eyes of a more fortunate posterity. memorial of the earlier view, according to which the canonical 
books shaded off by degrees into the uncanonical. It has proved 
| unfortunate for the credit of the Apocrypha that its less valuable 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | portions come first in the collection, and that, partly perhaps on 
—_—o— | that account, the word ‘ Apocrypha” has acquired the sense of 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. | mythical or doubtful, which was by no means its primitive 

[To THe Epitor oF Tue “SPECTATOR.”) signification. Esdras is, no doubt, apocryphal in every seuse, 
Smr,—Disagreeing as I do with many of the opinions con-| and few now regard Tobit and Judith as authentic history. 
tained in your excellent article on the Commander-in-Chief, These latter books, however, though unsuited for reading in 
I feel bound to add that the spirit and tone in which it is, divine services, are esteemed far above contempt by very 
written and the force of the argument used, almost carry conviction competent authorities. Ewald says of Tobit, *‘ Nowhere does the 
with them. religion of the Old Testament show itself milder and more domestic,. 
But I must confess my inability to understand the meaning of | child-like and amiable.” The little book is an * idyll marked by 
the sentence that “the Army is to be a Parliamentary depart- | a true poetic spirit, wherein,” as Fritsch remarks, * the characters 
ment.” ‘The Army has always been under the control of Parlia- | are well discriminated, and genuine practical godliness portrayed 
ment, existing solely in virtue of an annual Parliamentary vote, | in lively and pleasant colours.” ‘The angelic machinery which 
deriving all its power from Parliament, and ruled by a Secretary | reminds us of Daniel, is in its proper place in a religious story of 
at War or Secretary of State who is responsible to Parliament. I, the remote Kast. Tobias’ dog has often excited laughter, but the 
do not imagine that you wish that the Army should be directly | same animal is introduced without offence in the Odyssey, the 











governed by Parliament, that the move of every detachment | 
should be canvassed by an already overworked House of Commons, | 
and that every appointment or promotion should depend upon 
political influence ? 

Lalso think you make too much of the supposed jealousy of 
soldiers of the interference of civilians. In all the Administrative 
Departments of the Army we have always recognized the necessity 
and even advantage of having civilian superintendents, but for the 
mechanical part of military art we consider soldiers preferable 


} 


tomb-paintings of Etruria, and the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, where, a3 in Tobit, he appears as the companion of 


/man, and not, asin the Old Testament, the degraded scavenger 
| of the cities of Syria. Lazarus himself, however, is the special 
'protéyé of Tobit, and some touching seutences in our Offertory, are 
| borrowed from that charitable old Israelite. Judith was intended 


teach the patriotic virtues as Tobit those of the home life, It 
must have emanated from some paroxysm of outraged nationality 
like what we now see in France. Its morality is not to be 
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judged by Christian rules, but by such examples of splendid behind it to make it effective and real, seems to me a practical 
mendacity as Jael’s, who is praised for an act far more | denial of the divine government of the world, little in accordance 
opposed to the Oriental code of honour than Judith’s. Some with the ordinary teaching of the Spectator. 
may regard it as @ compensation for the numerous defects, I wish you would use your great influence not to promote that 
of this ancient work of fiction, that we have near its close the | attitude and bearing between nations which has been so disastrous 
earliest distinct allusion to an eternal hell of torture, though even in the past, and which we all so reprobate in individuals, but 
that passage admits of being explained as a figure of poetry. rather to inaugurate a truly spirited and Christian policy between 
Baruch, described by Ewald as ‘‘no unworthy echo of the old | the civilized communities of the world. 
prophetic voices ” must have considerable literary merit, if it be| Let England boldly declare that she has resolved no longer to 
true that La Fontaine was so delighted on hearing it, that he place her confidence in the hideous and savage system of war for 
asked every one, ‘‘ Have you read Baruch?” Its copious descrip- | the settlement of disputes, and as an instrument of international 
tion of the folly of image worship ought to recommend it to good | justice ; but that she believes in Christianity, and aims at a higher 
Protestants; patrons of the cat, too, will there find the single civilization than has hitherto prevailed. Let this be carried out 
Biblical mention of their favourite. ‘The Convocation of the} by the maintenance of a conciliatory spirit,—by non-interference 
nineteenth century will not, like that of the seventeenth, seek a | with other people’s business, by the steady evidence of good 
party triumph in Bel and the Dragon and the other Greek supple- | fellowship, and even by the willingness cheerfully to concede 
ments to Daniel, yet many still admire the Song of the Three | when justice and forbearance demand it, and we may yet see the 
Children, with its numerous variations on the theme of the 148th | dawn of a brighter day. 
Psalm, It is, at any rate, well adapted for chanting. | The “ spirited ” policy that was accustomed to show itself by the 
The books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are alone in the | display of the fist and the pistol has almost disappeared from the 
Apocrypha of much value for public use, but they are so instruc- | relationship of individuals, It still remains as a curse between 
tive that their total prohibition in divine service would be a real | Christian nations. 
misfortune. Wisdom, with its fluent Greek and employment of How is it to be got rid of, and the beneficent reign of interna- 
allegory, stands in the same relation to the Old Testament as the | tional law substituted for that of mere brute force? ‘This is not 
Epistle to the Hebrews does to the New. Ewald praises the | likely to be brought about suddenly by a sort of Divine coup d'tat, 
author for ‘‘ his deep insight into the eternal and spiritual truths | and it seems almost childish to relegate so reasonable a hope to 
of the old Dispensation, which he had skill to distinguish from some distant future, when human nature shall be changed. I think 
what was accidental and temporary, and to combine with many | the problem will have to be worked out, as other similar problems 
thoughts and principles of the best Grecian philosophy of his day.” | have been, by the mind and heart of the nation persistently uphold- 
“ Had not this book been written, it would be difficult to explain | ing ‘‘the more excellent way,” and basing their convictions not 
various passages in St. Paul and St. John.” Another critic says, | on mere expediency, but on the plain requirements of the Gospel 
“Looked at impartially, this book, with its doctrines of immor- | of Christ. As one step towards this, we want just now a little 
tality, eternal life, and all-pervading divine love, deserves to be | more true, outspoken courage on the part of Christian men, in 
esteemed a worthy antechamber to Christianity.” It is easy to| opposing the clamours of those, whose only faith is in great 
see why ‘“‘ Wisdom” was so much prized in the ages of persecu- | armaments and dry gunpowder, and who seem to think that God 

















tion, which were also the Greek and philosophic period of the | is dead! 


Church. It is now rather a book for scholars than for the people, | 
and its faults of style, which resemble those of ecclesiastical Greek, | 
as in documents of the Eastern Church, offend the taste of Western 
readers. The assumption of the title Wisdom of Sv/omon seems to 
our ideas arrogant and dishonest, though it conveyed no such im- 
pression in the author's age. It was then the fashion to credit | 
Solomon with treatises on Wisdom, the Hebrew equivalent to 
philosophy, just as Psalms were assigned to David, sportive love 
poems to Anacreon, and moral fables to .Esop. It is questionable 
whether /2cc/esiastes has any better-founded claim than Wisdom to 
the wise King whom the author personates. Its tone is also less 
in harmony with the Gospel. 

As to Ecclesiasticus, commentators are perplexed to account for 
its being shut out of the Hebrew canon, in which it might have 
held by no means the lowest place. Divines so different as Luther, 
Ewald, and Chalmers rival each other in admiration of this last 
genuine production of the spirit of the Old Testament. Perhaps, | 
now that the beauties of the Talmud have been brought to light, 
the Son of Sirach may regain his popularity ; it can only be an 
ignorant prejudice against the Apocrypha generally that keeps so | 
many Bible readers unacquainted with this true book of the 
Church. But, as Arnold long ago remarked, a new translation is 
peculiarly needed for a treatise which we only read in a slovenly 
English version of a Greek translation from a lost original. 

There is a wonderful variety in the subjects of this book, and 
the manner of their treatment, changing from familiar prose to 
sublime poetry. Ewald calls the former part ‘ the people's school- 
book,” and the latter ‘‘a worthy continuation of the Psalms.” 
Might not a careful selection be occasionally substituted for some 
of the late historical pieces in the Psalter, or for those ’salms 
which are too full of imprecations to be very suitable for the lan- , 
guage of Christian devotion ?—I am, Sir, &c., N. G. Barr. 


ee 


A BENEVOLENT DREAMER. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It is with much regret that some of us read from week to 
week your strong advocacy of what is called a “ spirited” 
European policy for this country. If this policy has been declin- 
ing of late years, has this not resulted from a conviction of its | 
utter failure in the past, and from a growing persuasion among 
Christian men that armies and fleets are not the best promoters in 
the world of liberty, order, and civilization, such as God designs 
should prevail ? 


The doctrine that moral influence must have an armed force 


Those who believe in a living God, in a Christ who was no im- 
practicable dreamer (but who truly understood human nature and 
its wants), are bound, in the best interests of mankind, to confess 
their faith, and to speak out boldly and clearly. Is the influence 
of the Spectator to be wanting at this momentous crisis ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Po.iarp. 

Reiyate, January 25, 1871. 

[Assuredly the influence of the Spectator will be wanting to 
the theory of non-resistance either for ourselves or other nations, 
and this theory is, as far as we understand it, the writer's inter- 
pretation of Christian ethics.—Ep. Spectator.) 


BOOKS. 
—_—-— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE.—Parr IV.* 
Amipst the sounds of war and trouble from without, this winter 
briugs to us here in England the welcome voice of a singer whose 
music is now familiar to many ears. ‘l'his fourth and last part of 
Mr. Morris’s Harthly Paradise makes the full end of a work for 
which the author has no need to fear lest it ‘* be mocked or clean 
forgot as time wears on.” Rather it is surely destined to win love 


/ and praise from a far larger, if a less valued, audience than those 


of whom he speaks in his farewell verses at the end of the book. 
We took occasion on the appearance of the third part to speak 


| of the qualities which give such a peculiar charm to Mr. Morris's 


writing. The completion of the poem enables us to supplement 
the former estimate in some respects, as well as to mect certain 
objections apt to be raised by readers who, whether for want of 
faith, or for want of patience, or for any other reason, have not 
brought themselves suiliciently into harmony with the spirit of the 
author. 

Complaints may be not unfrequently heard of the Farthly 


Paradise being tiresome, and that from persons who are quite 
| capable of appreciating its beauties in detail. On examination 


the accusation seems to resolve itself into three branches. It is 
said or suggested against the several stories, that they fail to ex- 
cite any strong interest ; and against the poem as a whole, that it 
is too long, and that it wants unity. As to the first objection, it 
is in truth a commendation ; for it comes to no more tlian saying 
that Mr. Morris has consistently carried out the plan he set before 
himself from the first. It was his intention never to allow any 


* The Earthly Paradise: a Poem, By William Morris, Author of “ The Life and 
Death of Jason.” PartIV. London: F.S. Ellis. 1570, 
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one strong emotion to become dominant. Those whose eyes are 
never weary of straining at sharp outlines, and who can be stirred 
by no movement more gentle than the shock of conflicting passions, 
can find what they want in abundance elsewhere. Mr. Morris 
writes for those who want some relief from these things. ‘This 
constitutes his signal difference from other poets and romance- 
writers of our time. He has chosen a field for himself wherein he 
is supreme, or rather alone; he has cultivated a region which in 
all their conquests they had neglected. His excellence and theirs 
do not compete, but heighten one another by contrast. There 
are persons, no doubt, who think there is not enough pondering 
and vexation in the world; but such need not read far in the 
Earthly Paradise to learn that its songs have no message for them. 
As to the length of the work, the objection on that score also 
proceeds in some degree from a misconception of the poet’s aim 
and method. It has become our custom to read all things, good, 
bad, and indifferent, in a hurry; and the Earthly Paradise is 
assuredly too long to be read in a hurry. You cannot make step- 
ping-stones of a few salient points, to skim over the main body 
of a tale; for there are not any salient points. You cannot turn 
over the book at random and pick and choose striking couplets; for 
the harmony of the verse is too continuous to be divided. Mr. 
Morris’s poems can no more be read piecemeal than a running 
stream of fair water can be known by cupfuls baled out from it. 
Therefore those who attempt short cuts to the reading of the 
Evrthly Paradise will find them as tedious as short cuts taken 
without judgment generally are. It is perhaps true that Mr. 
Morris does not fix a reader’s attention for as long a time 
together as the pocts who take a larger scope. The master- 
minds that range through every phase of man’s feeling and 
man’s action call forth in the mind that sets itself to com- 
prehend their work an ever varied activity whose changing 
forces counterbalance and renovate one another. Not so with the 
work which addresses itself only to the mind in an attitude of | 
repose. Lé will become unsatisfying as soon as the need for 

action is felt, but what does thisshow? Not that the poet has | 
failet of the end sought, but that he has attained it. Lest is not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of action ; and the minister of rest can | 
best tell that his office has been thoroughly done, by finding that | 
he has prepared the way for action. Mr. Morris's work is for | 
seasons of rest, for such moods as, if they chance to find us on the | 
water on a summer evening, bid us quit the oar and float awhile. | 
It makes no pretence to go further. It will not bear the strain of 

an enforced reading after the mood that suits it has passed away. | 
It is not meant to be taken in hand and perused with a fixed 

resolve from beginning to end, and then put away; it should 

rather be as a minstrel ever within call, whose voice the lord asks 

to hear when the day’s toil is over. With this allowance, then, 

is the Earthly Paradise of a length beyond what is reasonable and | 
convenient for a book which is not to be devoured, but thus 

gradually assimilated, and afterwards recurred to as fitting times | 
and seasons come round? We think not. 

As to the unity of the work, there is somewhat more to be said. 
The twenty-four stories are bound together in construction by the 
opening story of “ The Wanderers.” This seems at first sight to be | 
only a pretty fantastic device for establishing an apparent con- | 
nection amongst a series of tales which might just as well be in- | 
dependent. And this view is favoured by the freedom we enjoy | 
throughout from the tyranny of conscious thought, whence one | 
may be led to the over hasty conclusion that there is no unity of | 
thought at all. Yet if the reader will pause to gather up the | 
accumulated impressions left in his mind by the poems in their | 
successive course, he will find that this is not so; there is beneath | 
all the wandering melodies a steady under-current whose minute | 
impulses give at last a certain direction to the whole. ‘The sense | 
of this tendency is indeed seldom allowed to rise into clear | 
consciousness; but it must be remembered that the most | 
important part of our own individual thoughts is that which is | 
built up unconsciously; and the same may well be true in | 
some degree of the effect produced on us by the thoughts of | 
others. In Mr, Morris we may see, if we like, a champion of the 
unconscious mind against the encroachments of an upstart self- 
consciousness attempting to deprive it of its just supremacy. He 
takes us, apparently without method, through a long gallery of | 
widely different persons moving in widely different scenes ; but at 
the end we find that without knowing it we have acquired a single 
picture of life. It would be a difficult if not an impossible task 
to describe that picture to any who have not already found it in 
the poem for themselves. It has the blended harmony which a 
certain distance and atmosphere give in exchange for the sharp- | 
ness of minute definition. It is complete within itself, because | 


it is confined to the bounds within which completenes, 
| is possible ; perfect in its own sphere, because that sphere jg 
| limited ; the embodiment of such an aspect as the world may haye 
| to those who hardly yet belong to it or who have ceased to belong 

to it, who have not taken on themselves the burden of inner know. 
ledge or who are fain to cast it off. And now it appears that the 
continual recurrence to the Wanderers, from whose adventures the 
| book begins, is no mere artifice of construction, but marks a trye 
| vital connection, and is full of artistic meaning. These Wanderers 
| are men who have gone forth on an impossible quest, and exhausted 
_ the sights of earth for a desire never to be fulfilled. They have 
| found rich and wonderful places, but not the paradise they sought ; 
aud we see them at rest in a strange land after all their toil, ag 
| having done with the stir of life, ‘‘ not at the worst, if hardly at the 
| best,” —unsatisfied in that their quest has failed, yet content to seek 
‘no further. And thus they are types of the frame of mind tg 
| which these poems are addressed. Mr. Morris has put his tales, 
|cast as they are in a peculiar mould, into the mouths of the 
| very persons who would be likely in telling them to make their 
| features assume that mould before all others. But after all there 
_is more to be learnt from Mr. Morris’s own words as to the spirit 
_of his work than from any explanation that our words can suggest, 
‘In the Envoi which now concludes the Earthly Paradise, he sends 
| his book on an errand to his Master Chaucer, and bids it speak 
| thus (p. 441) :-— 
“OQ Master, O thou great of heart and tongue, 

Thou well mayst ask me why I wander here, 

In raiment rent of stories oft besung ! 

But of thy gentleness draw thou anear, 

And then the heart of one who held thee dear 

Mayst thou behold! So near as thatI lay 

Unto the singer of an empty day. 


| 


“Children wo twain are, saith he, late made wise 

In love, but in all else most childish still, 

And seeking still the pleasure of our eyes, 

And what our ears with sweetest sounds may fill ; 
Not fearing Love, lest these things he should kill ; 
Howe’er his pain by pleasure doth he lay, 

Making a strange tale of an empty day. 

“ Death have wo hated, knowing not what it meant ; 
Life have we loved, through green leaf and through sere, 
Though still the less we knew of its intent: 

The Earth and Heaven through countless year on year 
Slow changing, were to us but curtains fair, 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day.” 

It is worthy of note that in this volume Mr. Morris has added to 
the completeness of effect by introducing in the most important of 
the stories a hero who carries out the ideal of life so far as any 
ideal can be gathered from life as shown in the Harthly Paradise. 
Bellerophon is a perfect character within the limits imposed on 
the development of character by the author's plan. He overcomes 
all dangers in the strength of a confidence that accepts without 
fear whatever life has to give; for the sake of the good he can 
discern he goes forth cheerfully to face unknown dangers. ‘These 
are his words before he starts on the Jast and greatest of his three 
adventures, against the Chimera, the terror of the Lycian land :— 

“ Cheerly he spake: O King, I have been thrown 
Into thine hands, and with this city fair 
Both weal and woe havo I good will to share. 

Young am I certes, yet have ever heard 

That whether men live careless or afeard 

Death reaches them; of endless heaven and hell 

Strange stories oft have I heard people tell ; 

Yet knew I no man yet that knows the road 

Which leadeth either to the blest abode 

Or to the land of pain. Nor overmuch 

I fear or hope the gates of these to touch— 

Unless we twain be such men verily 

As on the earth make heaven and hell to be ; 

And if these countries are upon the earth, 

Then death shall end the land of heaven and mirth, 

And death shall end the land of hell and pain. 

Yoa, and say all these tales be not in vain, 

Within mine hand do I hold hope—within 

This gold-wrought scabbard—such a life to win 

As will not let hope fall off utterly, 

Until such time is come that I must die, 

And no more need it.” 
What is afterwards told of the encounter with the Chimera 
is a masterpiece of suggestive description. The horror of the 
monster is enhanced by a studied indefiniteness from first to 
Those who have seen it and lived can give no certain account 
of its form. During its life its presence brings a blinding smoke, 
a consuming fire, and a bewildering noise. When Bellerophon 
has slain it, the body shrinks into a contemptible remnant of its 
former horrors, and both head and body vanish clean away before 
any token of the creature can be brought to the city. 


last. 
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best, on the whole, of this last instalment now before us. 
thers are not wanting in the constant beauties of Mr. Morris's | 
writing, and they have also their special attractions. 


Tbe two stories of Bellerophon are to our mind decidedly the | as of the secular. 
But the | about what kind of education it is right to give, the chance is 


He thinks that while we are all wrangling 


being lost of giving it, and that, therefore, every one should enter 


‘The | as heartily as possible into the assistance of any existing or feasible 


Fostering of Aslaug” shows what a fair structure Mr. Morris can | schools, whether secular or religious, in the hope of making them 


puild up on a very slight foundation of incident. ‘The Golden 
Apples” makes one of the best-known Greek legends new | 
by the charm of its description. The summer morning in 
whose light the ship of Tyre sails, and the breaking of the 
storm, are admirably depicted. ‘The Ring given to Venus” 
and * The Hill of Venus” both show the splendours of the 
Greck mythology transformed into weird and distorted aspects 
under the fitful light of mediaeval tradition, and thus exercise a 
certain fascination of their own. Here is a meet place for a man 
to repair to on an errand of sorcery (p. 213) :— 
“ But when a long way off the town 

The cliffs were wholly sunken down, 

And on the marshland’s edge he went, 

For all sounds then the night-jar sent 

Its melancholy laugh across 

The sea-wind moaning for the loss 

Of long-drowned lands, that in old timo 

Were known for great in many a clime. 

But the moon rose, and ‘neath its light, 

Cloud-barred, the wide wastes came in sight, 

With gleaming, sand-choked, reed-clad pools, 

And marsh-lights for the mock of fools ; 

And o’er the waste beneath the moon 

The sea-wind piped a dreary tune, 

And louder grew; and the world then 

No more seemed made for sons of men, 

And summer seemed an empty name, 

And harvest-time a mock and shame ; 

Such hopeless ruin seemed settled there, 

On acres sunny once and fair.” 
In this series of tales there is, if our observation is not at fault, | 
a more frequent and studied introduction of resolved feet to 
break the smoothness of the verse and check a flow which would 
otherwise be too monotonous, than is to be met with in the earlier 
parts. It is curious to note how far such licences judiciously 
introduced in a very moderate number of places will go in pro- 
ducing an effect of variety. Excluding those instances where the 
extra syllables may be treated as almost mute, there are not more 
than thirty or forty broken lines in the whole of this volume ; yet 
we feel that their presence is a very appreciable advantage. 





Our last word is concerned not with anything that is in this | 


part of the Eurthly Paradise, but with certain things which were 
on the fly-leaf of the volume originally comprising the two first 
parts, and of which there is no sign in this. ‘The poem was at 
first designed to be in two volumes, and the contents of the in- 
tended second volume were stated on the fly-leaf in question. 
The contents of the Larthly Paradise as it now stands completed 
are somewhat different from what Mr. Morris then told his readers 
toexpect. There is assuredly nothing to complain of, for we have 
gained beyond the expectation then given ‘*‘ ‘he Death of Paris ” 
and ‘* The Lovers of Gudrun,” of which the former is not sur- 


passed by any piece save one in the whole series, and the latter | 
' twenty-three may not be those of sixty, how can he expect that any 


may fairly be singled out as that one which is the author's master- 
piece. Yet one is irresistibly tempted to ask what has become of 
Theseus, and still less can one refrain from desiring to hear one 
day of Orpheus and Eurydice. Mr. Morris could not have chosen 
a better theme than the story of Orpheus, and we hope in time to 
have proof that he has not abandoned his choice. 





MR. MAURICE ON UNSECTARIAN TEACHING.* 
It is one sign of Mr. Maurice's capacity as a religious teacher, 
that while no Englishman ever speaks less in the tone of the 
prevalent popular opinion, no Englishman is more certain to speak 
on the topic which is really uppermost on the national mind and 
conscience, or to furnish clearer evidence in what he says of 
having earnestly studied it and read much that is said of it on all 
sides. In the two little publications noted beneath, Mr. Maurice 
shows how deeply and fully he has entered into the bearing of the 
recent controversies on secular an unsectarian Christian teaching, 
raised by the Education debates of last Session, and what his own 
julgments on them are. Mr. Maurice’s general conclusions are 
that all education, whether religious or secular, may be given 
in a thoroughly Christian spirit or in a thoroughly unchristian 
spirit, and that there is quite as good a chance of the 
religious education being given in a thoroughly unchristian spirit | 








1. * (“wistian Education, Two Sermons preached on behalf of the Old Schools of 
Cambridge on the morning and evening of Sunday, November 20, 1870. By F. D. 
Maurice, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy. Macmillan, 

2. Tie Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Commandments, to which is added the Order 
of the S-viptures. By F. D. Maurice, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy iu the 
University of Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 





as eflicient as possible. At the same time, he does not conceal the. 
very great value he attaches to directly Christian teaching, if it. 
be really Christian ; and in order to explain what he means by it, 
he has published the very simple little manual named beneath. 
It consists of lessons at once adapted for children and deep enough 
for men on the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Order of the Scriptures. 

In a preface to this manual, Mr. Maurice admits the force of the 
objections raised by Mr. Sidgwick, of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in his recent pamphlet, noticed by us at the time of its 
appearance,f on “ The Ethics of Conformity,” against that 
omnivorous conformity in laymen which takes no account of 
real doubts as to portions of the creed, but repeats that which 
is questionable to the mind of the person repeating it, no 
less than that which is heartily accepted. Mr. Maurice thinks 
careful discrimination ia the recital between those clauses in which 
the believer can heartily join and those in which he cannot, a 
positive duty; but he suggests that there must be many to 
whom no such discrimination is possible, because the different 
confessions -f the Apostles’ Creed hang so much together, 
that belief, for instance, in the divine life, character, and 
death of Jesus Christ is absolutely bound up with belief in 
‘God the Father Almighty,’ if not in some sense the source and 
origin of their knowledge of the deeper reality. And he objects 
to cutting down and thiuning away the creed to one of apparently 


larger comprehensiveness, é.e., less coutents, on the ground that 


if you once begin attenuating the creed to cover as many types 
of belief as possible, you will probably get to a very shadowy 
sort of Theism, without having really satisfied any large number 
of minds,—a suggestion strikingly verified if it be true that a 
large section of a ‘Theistic society not long ago protested 


| vehemently against the reactionary and conservative character of a 


proposed creed, which only proposed to recite belief in the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, on the grouad that this 
indicated a type of Theism that seemed to exclude Pantheism. 
The truth undoubtedly is that we must be content to take our 
basis of religious unity in facts, or what we believe to be facts, 
sure and solid enough to allow a considerable number of differet.t 
interpretations, and to accept as inevitable that those who do 
not acknowledge these as facts under any interpretation cannot 
recognize themselves as belongiug to our religious unit. We do 
not, therefore, fully understand what Mr. Maurice meaus when he 
appears to deny this, and seems to argue that even men who do not 


‘accept, as facts, the acknowledgments of the creed, should not 


object to them on the mere ground of private opiuion :— 


“Tf he holds with Mr. Sidgwick that worship should be the bond of 
fellowship between men of different opinions, how can he make it con- 
tingent on his opinions or his reasonings? If he thinks with Mr. 
Sidgwick that opinions are liable to great vicissitudes, and that those of 


opinions—let them express the most attenuated Theism conceivable— 
will ever be sufficiently permanent in a number of minds to be a basis 
of agreement between thom? But if we believe in a father who is 
educating his children to ever fresh knowledge, and at the same time is 
delivering them from the contentiousness, the self-confidence, the s 

picions which are setting them at variance—the confession of such a 


| father, and of the steps by which we think and our forefathers thought 


that he has made himself known to his children, is exactly what might lift 
us above the uncertainties of opinion, above the laziness and vanity whic!a 


| tempt us to seek resting-places in our own conclusions, There is the 


justification of making a creed, like ours, an integral part of public 
worship, as well as one of the elements of the education of children.” 

Now, surely, though it is quite true that, whether in relation to 
science or faith, if your facts are once laid down and granted, 
belief in them may be made the centre of unity for those who 
hold a very great variety of opinion about the proper explanation 
of those facts, yet, when the difference as to any of these central 
beliefs extends to disagreement as to what is or is not a fact at 
all, Mr. Maurice’s distinction between a belief and an opinion so 
far disappears. ‘To the Atheist, a belief in God is not an ackuow- 
ledgment of fact, but ahaman opinion. To the Deist, a belief in the 
only begotten Son of God is not an acknowledgment of fact, but 
a human opinion. To the Unitarian, the clause, ‘Conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” is one engrafting 
two mistaken opinions on otherwise undeniable facts. So that 
though it may be perfectly true that he who accepts all the 
acknowledgments of the Apostles’ Creed as facts, is fully entitled 


'to assert that the Atheist, Deist, and Unitarian have as much 





t See Spectaior, 1870, 
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interest in the significance of these facts as himself, it cannot 
possibly be that any of these latter can feel united to one who 
regards the whole creed as a mere statement of fact, where they 
hold all such statements to be illusory. A blind man who did not 
believe in the sun would be included by those who saw and felt 
its light and heat amongst those for whose benefit it shines ; but 
by him, so long as he regarded the sun as a hypothetical illusion 
of his fellow-men, this belief, however much a belief in fact, being 
ignored, would be a ground of opinionative difference. Mr. Maurice 
seems to us too much to ignore that those who differ from him are 
not simply persons who make a different series of inferences from 


the same facts, but persons who do not at all acknowledge what he | 
| striking and simple little manual, we fear it will hardly help a 
teacher in the very difficult task of discriminating the great facts 


acknowledges. ‘Thus he says in his little lesson on the Creed :— 


“Tarp Day.—Z Believe. 

“What is this I BELIEVE? I look into your faces. Isee them. But 

Ido not seo what is passing in you. I do not see what you mean. 
i do not see what you are. When I say ‘that boy is honest and 
true,’ I speak what I believe, not what I see. When you speak words to 
me, I say ‘I believe those words, or I believe you who speak those 
words ;’ I believe you are telling me what is in you, that you are not 
speaking one thing with your lips when another is in your hearts. It 
is much more to you that I should believe you than that I should see you. 
My belief brings me much nearer to you than my sight. We do not 
know each other because we sec each other. When we believe in each 
other we begin to know. Well, suppose there was one altogether good, 
altogether true. I should not see his goodness or his truth more than I 
see yours. But I might believe in it thoroughly. I might believe in 
him with my whole heart.” 
*‘ My belief,” says Mr. Maurice, *‘ brings me much nearer to you 
than my sight ;” no doubt, if the belief is true. But if the belief 
is false? If the person in whom I believe is not what I believe 
him to be, but quite otherwise, does not my belief in him lead me 
much further from him than my sight? What the doubter who 
attempts to use this manual of Mr. Maurice’s will feel profoundly 
is, that while Mr. Maurice leaves an immense verge for opinion as 
to the teue construction of the facts, he is hardly able to admit, 
even hypothetically, and for the sake of understanding an oppon- 
ent who objects to religious education on the ground that it must 
assume so many assumptions of which he is doubtful, that there is 
any real possibility of doubting the basis of facts on which he 
builds his teaching. 

In a word, we should say of this little manual that it is a very 
deep and noble one, and full of true spiritual hints for all 
teachers who do, on the whole, take their stand on the same facts 
of Revelation as Mr. Maurice, and that it is for them in the 
highest degree unsectarian. But it does not, and we do not see 
how it could, attempt to bridge the gulf between those who think 
the main statements of the Creed solid facts, and those who think 
them fanciful hopes. Probably Mr. Maurice would say that no 
argument of his, however earnest, would ever turn these statements 


into facts for those who question them, while the defects of such | 


an argument might throw injurious doubts upon the facts for 
those who now believe in them, and that therefore, he prefers to 
assume the facts which constitute his points of departure, instead 
of to try and substantiate them. His little manual is rather one 
to suggest the deeper lessons of the creed to those who have never 
doubted, than to indicate the reasons for believing it to those who 
have. And no doubt in this he is quite right, only that in arguing 
with Mr. Sidgwick, he appears to think that the facts of the Creed 
should in some sense not only be common ground (which they might 
be), but be accepted as common ground (which they cannot be) by 
those who do and those who do not agree in the truth of the facts. 

To take another illustration, Mr. Maurice’s suggestion as to the 
moral drift of the teaching as to the Garden of Eden given by 
Moses for the Israelites in the desert is very fine:— 


“FourtH Day.—The Garden. 

“It was a great thing for the Israelites to be told that the human race 
to which they belonged had been called into life by God and was made 
in his image. But each of them knew that he was akin to the animals ; 
each of them knew that his flesh would one day turn to dust. He 
wanted to know how that could be if man was so glorious, And besides, 
he was in a desert, hungry and thirsty, often wishing himself a slave 
again in Egypt, that he might have plenty of food. Would it not boa 
very good thing to live in a garden where everything grow of itself, and 
which needed no tillage? His second lesson was about these points. 
He was told that the Lord God had put a man and his wife into a garden, 
and had given them all good things to eat and drink and toenjoy. And 
God made them know that ho was their Lord, and that there was a tree 
of which they should not eat. But they listened to the voice of an animal 
rather than to his voice. They disobeyed him; that disobedience wasa 
fall into death: for a man’s death is to be divided from his Lord. And 
so it was found good for men not to live in a comfortable garden, but to 
till tho ground, and take the thorns and thistles out of it. And the 
Israelites wero taught besides that men do not get knowledgo or life by 
snatching at it and thinking it is theirs; that we get knowledge by 
looking up to him who has created us to know, and has made us in his 
likeness; and that our life comes by trusting him and hoping in him. 
Without him we know only what is evil; without him we only taste 
death. These were lessons for the Israclites, and they are lessons for 


us, And it was taught them, and taught us also, by the story of Adam 
and Eve, how ready we are to hide ourselves from God; how he will 
not let us hide ourselves from him; how he will find us ont when we 
have done wrong, and will bring us to confess it; how then he will 
restore us to trust and hope in him.” 
But could a schoolmaster teach this as fact who only thought it g 
moral vision, and who did not believe in the real existence of the 
Garden of Eden and of Adam's life in it? Would a schoolmaster 
who said, ‘‘ The Bible teaches this, and the lesson implied in it jg 
true, but whether the fact were as the Bible teaches, I am very 
doubtful indeed,” be likely to implant the lesson in his pupil’s 
mind ? 

On the whole, while we thank Mr. Maurice heartily for this 


of Revelation from the more or less doubtful histories connected 
with those facts, and yet stated as facts without any hesitation in 
the same records in which the divine Character itself is revealed, 
Very few Christian teachers whose faith is as Jarge and catholic” 
in its tone as Mr. Maurice’s, have had so few doubts as to the 
main facts recorded, especially in the Old Testament. And as 
scarcely any now belonging to this school of thinking are disposed 
to deny that erroneous history and fable is more or less mixed up 
with the Biblical literature, they want more and more some 
guidance as to the Biblical narrative which they should give to 
children as the foundation of their faith, aud here alone Mr, 
Maurice’s manual seems to us defective. 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD.* 

Tuere is a good deal of genius in the world which is born of 
sympathy; indeed, if we were disposed to pursue the inquiry 
(which at this moment we certainly are not), we might question if 
all insight does not spring from quickness of response to innumer- 
able touches from innumerable springs too fine in their action to 
affect even the skin of coarser natures; but, be that as it may, 
Mr. Macdonald’s special genius at this moment consists in a real 
understanding of boy-nature, and he has in consequence produced 
a capital story judged from their stand-point, by no means free 
froin his characteristic weaknesses, and they are many ; but witha 
true ring all through, which insures the success of his tale. 
This success is not always, however, obvious at first, for 
there is a dreamy look in the first pages which boys specially 
resent, outwardly at all events. We watched a clever lad 
of twelve as he turned over the earlier pages, and closing 
the book, dogmatically pronounced it ‘rather bosh,” but caught 
him an hour later notwithstanding, deep in the story, which he 
finally pronounced very good, but too sad, ‘* What was the use of 
of making it so sad”? We rather agree with that criticism. 
We know Mr. Macdonald will have a ready answer; will 
ask if we understand “‘creation’s undertones,” its ‘‘ sad, perplexed 
minors,” &c. But we do not ask the unskilled hand to play 
fugues, or the unskilled ear to understand the science of dis- 
cords; besides it takes more heroism, more true mental backbone 
to make a glad man, than ever went to the making of a melancholy 
one. We incline therefore to endorse the question of our boy critic, 
and say, ‘‘ What is the use of making it so sad! "—though there 
are few of riper years who will read the story’s sad sweet close 
without a conscious acknowledgment that it was at the touch of 
sorrow they first knew boyhood to be gone. But there is no lack of 
humour in the story ; to do Mr. Macdonald justice, he never makes 
divorce between humour and pathos, or tries even in this respect to 
divide what Nature has so closely joined together. He has been 
abundantly helped by the artist; the sketches with which the book 
is embellished are simply admirable. 

In the intellectual as in the national life of a people we may 
observe traces of change, of growth or decay, long before the 
moment when that change culminates in some external act, which 
leaves its mark irrevocably on the generation which called it forth. 
In political life the seeds of a new era seem often to have to undergo 
a very long state of dying, are trampled down and ploughed in, 
and utterly hid away in the darkness, before they finally assert 
their own vitality, and spring up and bear fruit ; and the final out- 
come of that seed is revolution, varying in form with the genius of 
the people who receive it; but coming always with a sense of sur- 
prise on the multitude; there may have been watchers to aunounce 
almost the very hour of its birth, but the crowd will always open- 
mouthed ask, ** Who would have thought it?” With natural science 
it is mnch the same, and babes as we all are in that lore, each new 
page comes upon us as a revelation,—often as one, we half 


* Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By George Macdonald. London: 
and Co. 1871. 
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fancy, ‘‘ Heaven had ne’er foreseen, and not provided for.” But 
no revolution is more complete or more silent than that which 
occasionally takes place in the mental attitude of a whole people, 
making them suddenly awake to the consciousness that life has 
taken an altogether different form for them ; it is always some little 
thing, some mere straw which shows the direction in which the 
stream is flowing, and this little stray tale of Mr. Macdonald's is 
one of those straws. ‘The book would have been simply impossible 
fifty years ago, the characters have all changed places, played a 
kind of *‘ general post,” in a way which would make our grand- 
mothers hold up their hands in astonishment, if not in pious horror. 
In their days, Mrs. Mitchell would have come out of the story a 
very model of guardians, faithful and upright, if somewhat for- 
bidding and strict; and good-natured Kirsty, with all her con- 
nivances at boyish tricks and boyish appetites, would have found 
a place,—nowhere. Not that she was non-existent—thank 
Heaven the Kirstys have ever been,—but her existence was 
ignored by the well-meaning moralists who catered for the good 
of the juvenile population of half a century ago ; for we must not 
forget that Mr. Macdonald comes before us with a tale written in 
a periodical by no means designed solely for the amusement of 
young readers. Whatever purpose was in the mind of Mrs. 
Trimmer, of Hannah More, or Jacob Abbott, such is the purpose 
(yes, we can imagine their wry faces, but truth is truth), such is the 
purpose of the staff who write ‘‘ Good Words for the Young ;” and 
yet we know no more curious illustration of the different shape 
thought has assumed with reference to didactic teaching, than to 
take half a page almost at random from one of these books, and 
place it side by side with sentences intended to inculcate the same 
lesson in a story-book of the present day. ‘Take, for instance, the 
“Fountain of Beauty,” and put it side by side with the “ Ugly 
Duckling ;” or, though, we confess, it is not without dreadful 
qualms we lay sacrilegious hands on the earliest delight of our 
childhood, yet take this page from The Robins with one from Mr. 





Macdonald :— 


“THE Rostys.” 

“Their little benefactors, though 
like all good children, they were 
remarkably early risers, and always 
had said their prayers, washed and 
cleansed themselves, and learned 
their lessons before breakfast, yet 
having been fatigued with a long 
walk the evening before, lay very 
late in bed that morning; but as 
soon as Frederick was dressed his 
sister, who was waiting for him, 
took him by the hand and led him 
down stairs, where he hastily asked 
the cook for the collection of crumbs. 
As soon as he entered the break- 
fast-parlour, he ran eagerly to the 
window and attempted to fling it 
up. ‘What is the cause of this 
mighty bustle?’ said his mother; 
‘do you not perceive that I am in 
the room, Frederick?’ ‘Oh, my 
birds, my birds!’ cried he.—'‘ I un- 
derstand,’ rejoined Mrs. Benson, 
‘that you have noglected to feed 
your pensioners; how came this 
about, Harriet ?’ ‘We were so tired 
last night,’ answered Harriet, ‘ that 
we overslept ourselves.’—‘ This ex- 
cuse may satisfy you and your 
brother,’ added the lady, ‘but I 
fear your birds would bring heavy 
complaints against you, if they 
could speak. But make haste and 
feed them now ; and, for the future, 
whenever you give any living crea- 
ture cause to depend on you for 
sustenance, be careful on no account 
to disappoint it; and if you aro 
prevented from feeding it yourself, 
employ another person to do it for 
you. It is customary,’ continued 
Mrs. Benson, ‘for little boys and 
girls to pay their respects to their 
parents every morning, as soon as 
they see them; this, Frederick, you 
ought to have done to me on enter- 
ing the parlour, instead of running 
across it, crying out, “ My birds, 
my birds!” It would have taken 
you very little time to have done 


‘RANALD BANNERMAN.” 

“ After this talk with my father, 
I foll into a sleop of perfect con- 
tentment, and never thought of 
what might be on the morrow till 
the morrow came. Then I grew 
aware of the danger I was in of 
being carried off once more to 
school. Indeed, except my father 
interfered, the thing was almost 
inevitable. I thought he would 
protect mo, but I had no assurance. 
He was gone again, for, as I have 
mentioned already, he was given to 
going out early in the mornings. 
It was not early now, however: I 
had slept much longer than usual. 
I got up at once, intending to find 
him; but, to my horror, before I 
was half dressed, my enemy, Mrs. 
Mitchell, came into the room, look- 
ing triumphant and revengeful. ‘I 
am glad to see you are getting up,’ 
she said; ‘it’s nearly school-time.’ 
The tone, and the emphasis she laid 
on the word schoo/, would have suf- 
ficed to reveal the state of hor 
mind, even if her eyes had not 
been fierce with suppressed indig- 
nation. ‘I haven’t had my por- 
ridge,’ I said.—‘ Your porridge is 
waiting you—as cold as a stone,’ 
she answered, ‘If boys will lie in 
bed so late, what can they expect?’ 
—‘ Nothing from you,’ I muttered, 
with more hardihood than I had 
yet shown her.’—‘ What's that 
you're saying ?’ she asked angrily. 
I was silent. ‘Make haste,’ she 
went on, ‘and don’t keep me wait- 
ing all day.—*You needn't wait, 
Mrs. Mitchell. I am dressing as 
fast as Ican. Is papa in his study 
yet ?’—‘No. And you needn’t think 
to see him. He's angry enough 
with you, I'll warrant.’ She little 
knew what had passed between my 
father and me already. She could 
not imagine what a talk we had 
had.” 


80. However, I will excuse your neglect now, my dear, as you did not 





intend to offend me; but remembor that you depend as much upon your 
father and me for everything you want as those little birds do upon you; 
nay, more so, for they could find food in other places, but children can 
do nothing towards their own support; they should therefore be dutiful 
and respectful to those whose tenderness and care they constantly 
experience,” 


The picture of Mrs. Mitchell, a little later, with her chin in the air 
and her very shoes looking defiance, carrying off the struggling 
boy, is inimitable ; but then here, it is Mrs. Mitchell who is all in 
the wrong, and to be outmanceuvred and defeated, and the young 
hero who comes off triumphant, a sequel impossible to Mrs. 
Trimmer, and yet,—is it the weakness of an old affection that will 
not be expelled ?—we believe the Jobins will outlive Ranald 
Bannerman by many along day. Mr. Macdonald has drawn a most 
pleasant picture of a perfectly free childhood, a childhood more 
possible in Scotland, perhaps, scarcely so possible in England, cer- 
tainly not in our larger towns, and we think when he holds up, as 
he decidedly does hold up, his sketch of boy life for our approval and 
imitation, he forgets, as he is apt, that he is writing of a Utopia 
which has no solid ground where we may plant our willing feet. 
Turkey, the Scotch herd-boy, noble in heart, educated on the 
same form, with all his instincts generous and pure, is the devoted 
companion, playmate, and servant of his master’s son, and such 
lads, for aught we know, may abound in Scotland, to her endless 
credit, and be familiar to Mr. Macdonald’s experience; but 
English herd-boys are not like them, more shame to us probably, 
and we have yet to see the lad who is the better man for his 
childish familiarity with the stable-yard. We notice this because it 
is a feature in the book all through. Kirsty is admirably drawn, 
and her legends just full enough of surprise and weirdness to 
fascinate her young listeners, and the boy’s adventures are just 
such as boys delight in. Elsie Duff and her sour-tempered, 
but not ill-meaning grandmother are very true to nature, 
and we can commend the whole story to both boys and girls 
in the full assurance of their keen appreciation. But while 
amused with contrasting the didactic tone of earlier story-books 
with the far other style of this one, which reads like a boy’s life 
from a boy’s own point of view, we cannot forget that the blank 
spaces left, by an absence of what, for want of a better word, we 
will call didacticism, are filled up with problems aud theories and 
solutions of problems, which the children, the true children of this. 
nineteenth century, are as likely to skip as their predecessors the 
long moralizing, which, after all, was not the story. But Mr. 
Macdonald’s graver thoughts have this advantage over their 
intellectual ancestors, that they are full of interest for the children 
of a larger growth, who rarely forget to find some leisure minutes 
in which to steal a glance at his stories. 





THE RAMAYANA.* 
Tue first metrical translation of one of the greatest poems of the 
ancient world marks an era in the history of literature. The 
Rdémdyana has been translated in prose into French by Hippolyte 
Fauche, and into Italian by Gorresio; but the only English 
translation, also in prose, by Carey and Marshman, is unfinished, 
and, moreover, exists only in a very few copies. ‘The Principal of 
the College of Benares is in the very best position to become the 
exponent of the epic of Ayodhyd to English readers. The genius 
loci cannot fail to affect him. The events of Rima’s life (if a 
mythical interpretation does not remove them out of this sublunary 
sphere altogether) passed under his very eyes, aud the people 
around him still love Rima and Sita as dearly as did their 
ancestors. Riima’s brilliant capital is only some hundred and 
fifty miles distant; and much of its splendour, or at least of its 
learning and its religious or Brahmanical pre-eminence, has been 
transferred to the sacred city on the Ganges. It is not unnatural 
that Mr. Griffith should declare his preference for the Benares 
over the Bengal recension of the poem; but, though the accident 
of his position may have, as it were, forced the former specially 
into his notice, we must believe that his final preference for it is 
due to careful comparison and mature judgment. [t certainly 
seems natural that the most authentic version of a story which 
in the first instance was subjected to the constant fluctuations pro- 
duced by rhapsodical recitation should be found near the place of 
its origin and first popularity. As the translations by Gorresio and 
Fauche are both made from the Bengal recension, it is particularly in- 
teresting to obtain one made from that of Benares. ‘The whole poem 
consists of seven books, of which this volume gives the first and a 
portion of the second. It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Griffith 
will be enabled to carry his design to completion. It is unfortu- 
nate for him that the first part is the least interesting and 
characteristic, so that his readers must take it as an earnest of 
better things to come. It contains much curious mythological 
matter, which often reminds one of Hesiod, and which has nothing 


* The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated into Engliah verse by Ralph T. ‘H. 
Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Beusres College. Vol Londen: Triibuer, 1870 

Scenes from the Ramayan, &e. By R. T. H. Griflth, Second Edition. London - 
Triibner, 1870. 
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to do with the history of Rima himself. ‘These chapters, as well | Hence the historic personality of Vilmiki, the reputed author 
as many others purely introductory, tending to enhance the im- | of the Rdmdyana, whose name adorns the title-pages of most of 
portance of the hero, bear evident traces of a distinct and probably | the editions and translations of the poem, must fall; since he ig 
a later origin. The real history of Rama (though his birth, edu- | fabled to be the contemporary of the events celebrated, and to 
cation, and wooing occur before) commences with the second book. | have engaged R:ima and Siti’s twin sons to be the rhapsodists to 

This history tells how a gentle and amiable and withal heroic | sing it. Moreover, he is called the son of Prachetas (= Prometheus), 
prince, in fact the perfect prewzx chevalier, was driven by the wiles of or of the Vedic god Varuna. ‘The unity of plan makes it evident 
a cruel stepmother from his father’s kingdom into exile in the then | that the Rdmdyana is essentially the work of one poet, and his 
unknown wilds of the Dekkan ; how his lovely and equally heroic | name may have been Vilmiki; but all the recorded attributes of 
wife insisted on sharing his fate, together with his brother ; how | Vilmiki, which are purely mythical or imaginary, must be stripped 
they traversed the fearful forest of Dandaka, and emerged into a | off before any true conception of the author is even possible. The 
lovely vale near the Godavery, where they built a hut and lived judgment of Gorresio, the editor of the complete Sanskrit text, 
in rural felicity and innocence; how, in the absence of the brother, | seems to have been singularly biassed by finding the author's 
Sitd, the wife, is carried off by a prince of the demons or Rikshasas, name and history mentioned in the introduction to the poem (as 
to his castle in Ceylon (Lankd) ; how Rima and his brother, with | if internal evidence did not throw doubt on the authenticity of 
the aid of an army of apes, led by the ape-general Hanumat, these perfectly extraneous cantos), and twice in the poem itself, 
storm the demon’s stronghold and rescue Siti, whose still unsullied On the same ground, we ought to accept the personal existence of 








virtue is attested ; and how the reunited pair, the period of their | 
banishment being over, return and occupy the hereditary throne. | 
Such is the bare outline of the plot. ‘The central point in it is | 
the rape of Siti, whose character is delineated with a delicacy | 
which would do honour to Homer, and a power reminding one of | 
the poet of the Nibelunge Not. 
Rima is in the introduction and various parts of the poem 
described as an incarnation of Vishnu, undertaken by the god for | 
the purpose of annihilating the demon Rivana, who by austerities, 
to which the Hindus attribute a power overriding that of the gods | 
themselves, had made himself dangerous to the peace of the uni- | 
verse, and who was invulnerable by god, demigod, or demon, but 
might be killed by aman. But the entire theory and system of 
incarnation is of comparatively late origin in India, and looks sus- 
picious in a work believed to have such antiquity as the Ramdyana ; | 
and Schlegel has shown that the passages where Riima’s divine 
essence is told or assumed, either are episodes easily detached from | 
the main story, or bear signs of interpolation. The beauty of the 
conception of the poem is certainly greatly enhanced if we are 
allowed to regard Rima as being what he appears, son of King 
Diisaratha, prince of Ayodhy:i, and above all, true husband to the 
truest of wives, the loveable Siti. At the same time, we must dis- 
tinguish here, asin all ancient literature which borders on, if it | 
does not enter, the domain of the mythical, between the thoughts 
of the narrator and the events recorded. In this instance, no one 
can imagine the narrator not to have fully believed in the human 
events he tells so powerfully and so naturally. Butif we look into 
_ the events in the light of experience gained in many countries on 
the development of mythical thought, we can scarcely see much 
‘*residuum of fact” at the bottom of them.  Sitd is the furrow of | 
tillage, and she is declared (I. 66) to have been found, an infant, 
in a furrow, as if sprung from mother Earth. On which Gorresio 
remarks, perhaps without perception of the full bearing of his 
words, * The whole story of Sit, as will be seen in the course of 
the poem, has a great analogy with the ancient myth of Proser- 
pine.” As the king of the nether world carried off Proserpine, 
so Siti is borne away by Riivana, chief of the powers of 
darkness, to an unknown abode. In the Greek myth the | 
mourning Demeter appealed to the ‘ all-seeing” Sun for 
tidings of her daughter. In the Sanskrit story R:ima hears the 
truth from the Vulture, the keenest-eyed of animals. In the 
Greek myth it is the Earth (Demeter) that grieves, and lies barren, 
and refuses to bring its seeds to life while Proserpine is away ; 
thus clearly symbolizing the darkness and deadness of the earth 
in the winter season, while the warmth of spring has forsaken it. | 
In the Sanskrit it is the Sun himself, in the person of Rima (who 
in the later system is actually identified with Vishnu, the god of 
the fructifying heat of the sun) that mourns and seeks the lost | 
goddess of the Spring held imprisoned by the powers of darkness. | 
Rama is the ‘‘ Cheerful,” the * Glorious,” and in every respect as | 
clear a solar hero as Baldur, Sigurd, or Hercules. In the end, | 
and in the spring, his search is successful, and his conquest over | 
the demons of darkness complete. ‘That the precise form which | 
the story has assumed may be in part determined by actual ex- 
peditions of the Sanskrit Hindus into the Dekkan, and their 
meeting there with such black aborigines as are still found in the 
Southern hills, who are here expressively but mythically styled | 


apes, is very likely ; but that such excursions furnish asatisfactory | 
or complete explanation of the essential germ of the story, as is | 
assumed by many writers, we cannot believe. The myth crops 

out undisguisedly in the meaning of the names of Siti and Rama, | 
and in the Rakshasas, who are demons of darkness uot located in | 
the Southern region, but everywhere opposing the beneficent | 
action of the Indian gods. : 


| sixth century before Christ. 


Jedediah Cleishbotham, Pisistratus Caxton, and Pendennis. 

It is impossible to avoid comparison between the two great 
Indian epics, the Rdmdyana and the Muhibhdrata. Both deal 
with supposed events of the most ancient times; both are of un- 
known, but certainly of very high antiquity ; but their mutual 
relations are by no means settled. Writers on the Rdamiyana 
generally agree in regarding it as the older; but where their 
assumptions as to the subject-matter are questionable, their de- 
ductions lose their force. ‘Thus Mr. Griffith quotes Gorresio ag 
saying, ‘‘Jt appears indubitable that the poet of the Ramiyan 
applied the hated name of Rikshasas to an abhorred and hostile 


| people, and that this denomination is here rather an expression of 


hatred and horror than a real historical name. Such, reduced to 


| its bare simplicity, is the fundamental idea of the Ramayan, a war 


of two hostile races differing in origin, civilization, and worship.” 
Another false assumption is that whatever is found in the 


| Mahibhirata may be cited as proving something of any portion of 
'that immense congeries of mythic material, more than half of 


which notoriously consists of extraneous episodes of different date 
and authorship from the main story. ‘Thus the fact that Rims 
story is told in the Muhdbhirata (even if distinct reference be made 
to Viilmiki’s poem, which we do not know) really does nothing to 


| prove the later date of the original and genuine Mahdbhdrata, un- 


less it is told in the original portion. A searching critique of the 
Mahdlhdrata itself and discrimination of the probable date of its 
various portions is, therefore, the primary condition of reliable 
argument on this subject. ‘That the final compilation of the 
Mahdbhdrata was much later than that of the Jtdémdyana, no one, 
we presume, woulddeny. ‘The absence of anything like Buddhistic 
ideas from the Ramayana, and the obvious influence of the ideas 
which produced Buddhism, if not of downright Buddhism itself, 
in the “ Bhagavadgiti” and other episodes of the Mahdbhurata, 


| perhaps would alone suffice to put the final compilation of the 


Rémidyana before, and of the Mahdibhirata after, the middle of the 
But as to the composition of the 
original parts of the Mahdébhdrata, the absence of strict observ- 
ance of the laws of Manu on caste, the low esteem in which 
Briihmans are sometimes held, and their performance of functions, 
such as instructing in arms, properly belonging to the warrior 
class; and above all, the subsistence of the barbarous practice of 
polyandry (one woman being wife to many husbands), which still 
exists among the black aborigines of the Neilgherry Hills, but is 
inexpressibly horrible to the Hindu, point to a far earlier age than 
that of the poet of the Rimdéyana, who represents the precepts of 
the code as in full vigour, and the Brahmans as enjoying their due 
respect and privileges. 

The epic ‘sloka, which obtains in Sanskrit quite as wide a use as 
the hexameter in Greek and Latin, is a very simple metre of four 
members, and may be imitated by couplets of long lines or quatrains 
of short. Mr. Griffith has chosen the latter, and binds together the 
first and second and the third and fourth lines respectively by 
rhyme, without which a long poem with lines so short would be 
decidedly wearisome. ‘The metre is a plain and easy one to work 
through a long poem, in which there must be many dry parts to 
be got over the quicker the better, and many repetitions to be 
passed at an easy jog-trot. In his Scenes from the Rdmdyana, Mr. 


| Griffith has translated some choice passages into different metres, 
| and genera!ly in a higher style. 


‘The following is a specimen of Mr. Griflith’s translation of the 
Rémiyana, It describes the birth of Lakshmi, like Aphrodite, 
from the sea:— 

“At length, when many a year had fled, 
Up floated, on her lotus bed, 
A maiden fair and tender-eyed, 
In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 
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lig caainaaee 
She shone with pearl and golden sheen, 


And seals of glory stamped her queen. 
On each round arm glowed many a gem, 
On her smooth brows, a diadem. 
Rolling in waves beneath her crown 
The glory of her hair flowed down. 
Pearls on her neck of price untold, 

The lady shone like burnisbt gold. 
Queen of the Gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand, 

And fondly, of the lotus sprung, 

To lotus-bearing Vishnu clung. 

Her, Gods above and men below 

As Beauty's Queen and Fortune know.” 


The following describes the birth of the Ganges, which, being of 
feminine gender, is in mythical story a female. Mr. Griffith 
properly restores the correct accent of the word Himalaya :— 


“The mighty hill with metals stored, 
Himalaya, is the mountains’ lord, 
Tho father of a lovely pair 
Of daughters fairest of the fair: 
Their mother, offspring of the will 
Of Meru, everlasting hill, 
Mend, Himlaya’s darling, graced 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 
Ganga was elder born: then came 
The fair one known by Uma's name. 
Then all the Gods of heaven, in need 
Of Gang:i’s help their vows to speed, 
To great Himslaya came and prayed 
The Mountain King to yield the maid. 
He, not regardless of the weal 
Of the three worlds, with holy zeal 
His daughter to the Immortals gave,— 
Gang, whose waters cleanse and save, 
Who roams at pleasure, fair and free, 
Purging all sinners, to the sea. 
The three-pathed Gangs thus obtained, 
The Gods their heavenly homes regained.” 


The following is the beginning of the sad scene when Siti, at 
length rescued from R:ivana, cannot be taken back by her jealous 
husband till he is satisfied by ordeal of her innocence. It is from 
the small volume of Scenes :— 


“With ber swoet eyelids wet with tears of shame, 
Unveiled before 30 many, Siia came 
And met her long-lost husband face to face. 
And Rama gazed upon her winning grace 
With eyes that longed to weep, but, mute and still, 
He stayed their fountains with his iron will ; 
No word was spoken, for a double tide 
Surged in his changing bosom, love and pride. 
No word for her who stood before her king, 
In shame and anguish like a guilty thing,— 
No word of greeting for his rescued dame, 
On whose bright soul ne'er lay a shade of blame; 
Whom giant hands from her dear home had torn 
And kept a hopeless captive, sorrow-worn ; 
For Rama’s sake still living through her pain, 
And now returning as from Death’s domain. 
Once, only once, she lifted up hor eye, 
Ouce called upon him with a bitter ery. 
Then from rude eyes the tears began to flow, 
And warriors melted at the lady’s woe. 
Scarce Lakshman’s self the rising flood represt, 
And hid his face a moment in his vest. 
But Sita cast her causeless shame away, 
And her own virtue was her strength and stay.” 


We conclude with the following lines, in a different and very 
flowing rhythm, in which we could wish the whole poem had been 
translated :— 

“‘Balmy cool the air was breathing, welcome clouds were floating by, 


Humming bees with joyful music swelled the glad wild peacock’s ery. | 


Their wing-feathers wet with bathing, birds slow flying to the trees 
Rested in the topmost branches waving to the western breeze.” 


TALES FROM NORSE MYTHOLOGY.* 
OnE of the most hopeful signs of the times is the increasing 
demand for fairy tales of all kinds. This demand has been partly 
met by the invention of new stories, and it is now sufliciently 
clear that the art of making fairy tales is not lost. While we have 
amongst us three story-tellers of such excellent and distinct power 
as is shown by Mr. Kingsley, the author of Alice in Wonderland, 
and Mr. George Macdonald, in their several works of this kind, we 
may be sure that the imagination of English children would not 
be starved even if we were cut off from all outer supplies. But 
without in any way depreciating the new stories, we must sti!] 








hold that the best of all are the old ones which were not made, | 


but grew. The modern composer of a fairy tale will be suc- 
cessful only so far as he can live over again within himself 











* The Heroes of Asgard: Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E, Keary. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1871. 

Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands, By Julia Goddard, with an Introduction 
by the Rey. George W. Cox, M.A. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1871. 


| the whole life of our forefathers among whom those ancient tales 
| Sprang up. ‘These treasures of the past have always been known 
by the clear-sighted immortals—that is, children—for fairy tales, 
and much truer than fact, as they are. By purblind mortals— 
that is, grown-up people who write books—they have been taken 
for fiction, and labelled with all sorts of ugly names, and fossilized 
in classical dictionaries and systems of heathen mythology. 
Happily we have at last found out that the children are right, 
and that the stories of gods and heroes, Indian, and Greek, and 
| Teutonic, which have given and yet will give delight to countless 
generations of men, represent no empty fiction, but the great story 
' of Nature that is acted before our eyes every day and every year. 
The forms in which that story has been told in the Northern lands, 
though less perfect than those in which the Greek fancy clothed 
it, can claim a nearer kindred in English homes, and some day we 
shall be at a loss to account for the comparative neglect that has 
hitherto befallen them. It is strange that English boys and girls 
should be told all about Persephone and nothing about Iduna; 
that Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos should be familiar names to 
them, but Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld unknown. Not only has the 
Norse mythology peculiar rights to our attention for its own sake, 
but those who know the Greek mythology will understand it far 
better when they have learnt to know the Norse too. It is a 
welcome sight, therefore, to see two books of Scandinavian 
tales offered to us this new year. One of these, the Heroes 
of Asgard, is an old friend now reproduced in a second 
edition with considerable improvements. In the Wonderful 
Stories from Northern Lands we have a new work going over 
very much tbe same ground. From the language of the preface 
it would seem that the authoress did not know when she was 
writing her book that the same materials had already been 
| employed to some extent in the Jeroes of Asgard. However, we 
| do not at all regret the result of this complete isolation, which is 
to give us two parallel and independent versions of several of the 
most important legends; independent in style, that is, for as to 
the matter the writers seem to have followed their authorities with 
scrupulous fidelity in both cases, so that they often coincide even 
in minute details. ‘This agreement in substance makes it the more 
interesting to remark the difference in manner. In both the 
rival volumes the writing is exceedingly good; in the 
newer one it is more studied, and aims more at preserving 
{a uniform tone than in the other; in the Heroes of Asgard 
| the language is much less bound to a definite manner, and some- 
times becomes so modera and colloquial as to interfere with 
| artistic effect. But this objection is not at all likely to be felt by 
| the young people for whom the book is meant; and tales thus 
| told without any restraint will probably suit them, on the whole, 
better than the subdued tinge of archaisin which gives to the 
| Wonderful Stories a flavour pleasant to readers of riper years, but 
‘hardly suited to those who find all things equally new. Children 
| like natural simplicity well enough, but anything like artificial 
| simplicity they are sure to sce through and dislike. Another ad- 
| vantage of the Heroes of Asgard as a tirst book of Norse mythology 
| is that it gives just as much explanation of the names and incidents 
| as an intelligent child is likely to require, and that without any 
|air of pedantry or patronizing. Of the two volumes, we should 
therefore recommend this by preference for gaining a first ac- 
| quaintance with the wonders of Asgard and Jitunheim. The 
| other book is well fitted to be taken up rather later: not only by 
its general style, but by the speciality of its introduction it ad- 
dresses itself to older listeners, ‘This introduction is a short but 
| very interesting contribution from Mr. Cox, whose good work 
| already done in the field of comparative mythology is well known. 
| We fear that in many copies it will incur serious risk of being 
| skipped, a danger which in these days threatens all prefaces and 
introductions ; but whoever skips it will miss something worth 
reading, and what is more, something that would enable him to read 
the tales with fuller enjoyment and understanding. ‘This little essay 
on the meanings and analogies to be found in the Northern myths 
has perhaps the fault of assuming too much knowledge on the part of 
the person, not necessarily at all familiar with the matters it deals 
| with, who may look to it for instruction. We doubt if Mr. Cox's 
remarks would be intelligible to any one who does not already 
know something about the modern interpretations of mythology. 
He speaks of placing a key in the reader's hands, but what he does 
is rather to show any one who already has the key how many 
locks it will fit. ‘This he does admirably in the short space at his 
command. ‘Tbe most interesting of the indications he gives are 
those which relate to the forms, often grotesquely disguised, in 
which these undying legends crop up in the German household 
stories. Probably this is the point on which Mr, Cox will 
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find it hardest to win assent to his suggestions from those 
who have learnt in their youth the tales of enchanted kings’ 
sons, and kings’ daughters set on mountains of glass, and, 
imprisoned in glass coffins, and rejoiced when the story brought | 
about their release, without giving a thought to the thraldom of 
spring in the icy bonds of winter, and the joy of all men in her 
escape. But the mythical element Mr. Cox points out is certainly 
there, though it may be inextricably mixed with the other hardly 
less important and certainly not less immortal constituent of a 
well-ordered fairy tale. That constituent is, of course, such part 
of the story as, like many things in nature, is made or has made | 
itself for pure fun, and will not be reduced to solar or any 
other interpretation. Perhaps as good an instance as any of 
the mixture of the two elements presents itself in Grimm’s 
‘¢ Tailor in Heaven.” The opening action of the little tailor’s 
trespass into heaven, and his mounting the throne whence he 
saw everything that happened on the earth, must surely 
be identical with Frey’s ascent of Odin’s Air Tthrone in the | 
Norse legend. The accessories have become those of medieval | 
Christianity, but the main outlines are unmistakable. The close, 
however, is quite different. The sight of the thievish washer- 
woman, the golden footstool thrown at her head, the discovery, 
the solemn admonition to the tailor that if justice were to be 
done in this fashion of throwing everything down on sinners there 
would long since have been not so much as a toasting-fork left 
in heaven, and his ignominious expulsion,—all this is grafted on 
the original with a reckless disregard of its proper tenor and 
sequel. We may observe in passing that the only English version | 
of this story we ever saw was entirely spoilt by the mistaken 
reverence of the translator, who thought fit to shift the scene to 
Olympus and substitute Mercury for St. Peter. It is curious to 
mark how now and then some distinct sign of the old mean- 
ing persists through the later transformations of a story. ‘Thus! 
in the tale of ‘‘The Crystal Ball,” the castle where the princess | 
is imprisoned is actually named the castle of the golden sun; and | 
in “The Glass Coffin” the person from whom the hero with diffi- 
culty obtains shelter, and from whose hut he goes forth to his | 
adventure, is a little old ice-gray man, clad in raiment of parti- | 
coloured patches,— at once suggesting, even without the clue given 
by what follows, the winter and the varied hues of the falling leaf. | 
We find also in the book of Wonderful Tales now before us that | 
the death of Balder is likened to the loss of the sun, and the 
splendour of Iduna’s beauty to an imprisoned sunbeam ; but one | 
can hardly suppose that these touches are the unconscious handi- | 
work of the Sagaman, and not rather the conscious or half-con- | 
scious gloss of the English adapter. We have purposely omitted 
to say much as to the contents of either this volume or the Heroes 
of Asgard. ‘Those who know do not want to be told, and those | 
who do not know should forthwith learn at first hand. For those | 
who are in doubt as to the comparative merits of the two books, 
the best course we can suggest is to get both. 





A LIFE’S ASSIZE.* 


| Man 


Most writers would have been content either with a trial for murder 
or with a mitigated social penalty. The case of the hero is no 
doubt, as the humane solicitor in the third volume puts it, an ex. 
ceptional one, and his assumption of another Christian name, his 
discharge of a priest’s duties while he is merely a deacon, make 
his position unusually difficult. Yet for a time Mrs. Riddel} 
seems as if she is going to discover a peaceable solution. The 
clouds lift for a moment, and the reader, like the hero, has hopeg. 
Unfortunately this passing gleam of sunshine is merely thrown jn 
to intensify the coming darkness. We know Mrs. Riddell’s style 
too well to be deceived by it. Her favourite device is to relieve g 
day of gloom by a touch of evening brightness, and just as the 
sun seems coming out at last she suddenly plunges it beneath the 
horizon. The death of Beryl Molozane in George Geith, the 


| poisoning of the child in Zoo Much Alone, are the instances which 


first occur to our memory. Perhaps a happy ending would be too 
striking a contrast to the unbroken sadness of the whole story, and 
a mere climax of the same gloom might have too much sameness. 
If this be Mrs. Riddell’s excuse, we can only remind her that the 
misery is of her own choosing. 

What most strikes us in the deception practised by Andrew 
Hardell, the hero of the novel, is that there was so little to be 
gained by it. We can understand the motives by which he was 
led to deny all knowledge of the death of Kenneth Challerson, 
Appearances were very much against him. ‘* Who would believe 
his tale?” asks Mrs. Riddell, pertinently enough. ‘‘ How, with 
the dead man’s lips closed, could he ever persuade anyone that the 
whole thing was the mere result of accident,—that without preme- 


| ditation, without even passion, in pure self-defence, he had struck 


the blow which left strong, noisy, obstinate Kenneth Challerson 
silent for ever When once the first attempt at concealment 


9” 


| had been made, and the first opportunity of speaking suffered to 


escape, it was too late to divert suspicion. Andrew Hardell 
must either hold out to the last or make evidence against himself 
by contradicting his own statements. ‘The situation is a powerful 


‘one, and throughout the first volume Mrs. Riddell carries us along 


without resorting to any of those artificial means by which she 
sometimes works on our feelings. But when the trial is over, 
when Andrew Hardell leaves the court formally acquitted, though 
universally believed to be guilty, the real deception begins. 
Andrew takes the Chistian name of a cousin to whom a curacy 
has been offered, and who having been the real cause of 
the quarrel between Kenneth Challerson and Andrew Hardell, 
finds it convenient to emigrate with Kenneth Challerson’s 
widow. It is for the sake of this miserable East-End 
curacy, where all he can look for is hard work and obscurity, 
where he may at any moment be detected and exposed, 
that Andrew Hardell assumes the name of his cousin. As he is 
told afterwards, it was an act of insanity, but was it a possible act ? 
y plots have turned on men being mistaken for each other, on 
an exact likeness being construed as identity. But Andrew and 


| Anthony Hardell do not appear to have had one feature in com- 


mon, either of mind or body. Even if it be suggested thata 


We do not mean it altogether as a compliment when we say that | clergyman can bury himself in an East-End parish, that college 
Mrs. Riddell has outdone herself in this novel. There is certainly | friends and family friends will forget his existence, we can hardly 


no falling-off of power or of interest, no lack of tragic emotion, of | 
subtle complications brought about by necessity, of the struggles | 
that stir up the depth of character. The plot is devised and 
worked out with much ingenuity, and if we once accept the 
possibility of the theory on which it rests, the various stages of 
devolopment are not unnatural. But the main feature of the 
work is its intolerable misery. From first to last Mrs. Riddell has 
no pity on her hero. She begins by making him commit homicide, 
partly in self-defence, partly in the blind flurry of a hand-to-hand 
scuffle, and then she visits this accident upon him till he is 
crushed by the torture. He is tried for his life, and only escapes 
by averdict of Not Proven. He gives up the girl to whom he 
was engaged, and who remains faithful to his memory. Ie 
changes his Christian name, and settles down as a curate in the 
most dismal of East-End parishes, where he works till his health 
fails him. He then migrates to a dull country place, falls in love, 


suppose that a man who becomes a popular preacher will never 
meet with old acquaintances. Mrs. Riddell writes as if it was 
possible for Andrew Hardell to remain unknown not only in his 
Kast-End curacy and his country parish, but in the most fashion- 
able pulpits, and yet to be casually recognized in the street by a 
chance passer. ‘I'he two things are quite incompatible. And 
then the danger of discovery is out of all proportion to the 
object which is to be attained by the deception. Mrs. Riddell 
apologizes (most needlessly, we can only say) for what she thinks 


‘is her failing to render in the dismallest colours the dismal life of 


? 


her hero. ‘* How is it possible,” she asks, ‘I, with only a few 
poor words at command, should ever be able to make my readers 
understand such utter mental isolation,—the position of a man who 


| with every capacity for the enjoyment of domestic happiness, 


knows that his love is returned, tries to escape from his destiny, and | 


finds it impossible. Ie marries under his feigned Christian name, 
and dares not confesshis secret. And then he is led from step to 
step, passing from one deception to another, always in danger, 
more than once threatened with exposure, at the mercy of any one 
who happens to suspect him. Mrs. Riddell works out every detail 
of this long agony witha sense of duty which makes us understand 
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| it. 


| crushed, would suffice to sadden the most hopeful. 


with naturally a keen relish for society, with a nature capable of 
loving passionately, ay, with even the power of winning love in 
return, had yet voluntarily to renounce marriage, home ties, the 
charms of companionship, the solace of friendship?” Yet, if 
what we have said already is not a sufficient answer to the 
question, the successive touches which heap up Andrew fardell’s 
misery show that Mrs. Riddell can hardly be serious in asking 
‘The mere labour of the East-End parish as it is described to 
us, the absence of all rest and change, the constant spectacle of 


why the ancients assigned her sex toboth the Fates and the Furies. | misery which could not be relieved, the daily contact with peopie 


out of whose lives almost every trace of humanity had been 
But when such 
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a place is sought as a refuge and such work as a distraction, when 
one preaches the truth who feels himself to be living a lie, when 
eloquence and talent stir within one whose only chance is in 
being unknown and undetected, the oppressiveness of the outward 
atmosphere is as nothing compared to the inward suffering. 

Mrs. Riddell devotes herself so exclusively to her hero that she 
ean hardly do more than hint at the other characters. The 
glimpses given us of Joy Alton and Madge Forster, the two girls 
successively in love with Andrew Hardell, are not sufficient to 
enable us to place either of them by the side of some of Mrs. 
Riddell’s earlier heroines. And yet a few more touches would 
have brought each of them out, would have turned the animated 
sketch into a finished portrait. If this be the case with Andrew's 
first love and with his earlier betrothed, it is no wonder if the men 
with whom he is brought in contact are still more shadowy. Mrs. 
Riddell clearly intends them as foils to the central figure. It 
happens more than once that a character is worked out with 
apparent completeness, but this is only for the sake of throwing 
Andrew Hardell into a higher relief, and the completeness is 
merely in that side of the character which forms the desired con- 
trast. Anthony Hardell in the first volume, George Trelwyn in 
the second, may seem exceptions to the rule, but they really 
exemplify it. ‘Still, with all these side-lights, we are not satisfied 
that we have the proper insight into Andrew's nature. As we cannot 
reconcile the main contradiction of the story, we do not under- | 
stand the cowardly weakness of such a resolute character. Wa 
take, on the one hand, the manner in which Andrew Hardell 
destroyed the suit of clothes which he thought the only evidence 
against himself; in which, after telling one story, he stuck to it 
through all the cross-examinatioa of the Scotch Procurator-Fiscal ; | 
in which he settled down to his desperate task at the East End ; 
in which he defied the threats of exposure uttered by one whom he 
had baffled, and who was on the scent of his secret. Is it likely 
that such a man would aliow himself to drift from bad to worse ; 
would give up all his friends because he felt himself under sus- 
picion ; would take refuge from the chance of undeserved disgrace 
in a deception which must finally wreck him, and would end by 
marrying under an assumed name rather than speak out 
to one who loved him? Of course, one false step may have 
indefinite consequences, but the man who has fallen into one trap 
is likely to consider before he steps into a second. Had Andrew 
Hardell been warned by the terrible danger into which his first 
deception had brought him, he would not have dreamt of re- 
trieving his position by changing names and places with his 
cousin. And the question is whether he was not a man who was 
likely to take warning? It is perhaps useless to start objections 
which really come to this, that a story ought not to have been 
written. What we said at the outset of our article will show that 
nothing can be further from our minds than such a conclusion. 
If we have not done justice to the powerful scenes which mark the 
beginning and the end of this novel, it has been because our 
attention was absorbed by a less pleasant topic. We cannot | 
struggle against the all-pervading influence of that gloom which 
Mrs. Riddell sheds around her much suffering heroes, and we 
must confess that we object to books in which people are driven 
like sheep to the slaughter, in which sorrows are accumulated on 
the head of sorrows merely as a test of endurance, and in which 
the author assumes the position of a merciless destiny. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We are happy to sce that Mr. Buchanan’s Napoleon Fullen (Strahan) 
has already reached a second edition, and that he has added a supplement 
to it in the shape of an unquestionably fine war song,—written in parts,— 
France entreating aid from England, and England expressing her bitter 
feeling at the moral degeneracy which prevents her from affording it. 
Mr. Buchanan takes in his preface more notice than he need of foolish | 
critics, who had represented him as casting mud at a fallen man. If | 
the actual Louis Napoleon is not like Mr. Buchanan's picture, it is, we 
are persuaded, not from rising above his conception, but from falling | 
below it. 

Bible Difficulties : their Teaching Value. (Williams and Norgate.)— | 
Though occasionally rathor thin, this isa very pronounced and ingenious | 
argumentation on the ecclesiastical side of authority, but written in about | 
the worst English we have mot with for a long time. The writer labours 
hard to prove the text of all the New Testament books is so uncertain, 
and that all existing translations of the Greek guasi-originals are s0 | 
tainted with errors that no private individual, however scholarly, can | 
possibly ascertain for himself what either apostles or evangelists in | 
reality meant to teach or testify. Also, it must be borne in mind that | 
even the Sinai MS. only gives us, in so far as Christ’s own) 
words are concerned, a version of the long-vanished primary trans- 








lation of the original language employed by our Lord, Clearly 
M. Renan himself could not touch in any fresh element of piquancy 
or picturesqueness into this nebular hypothesis. But this author 
could not possibly be a Frenchman. A Frenchman’s logical faculty 
would have shown him that he had proved too much; for if, as is 
affirmed, there is an absolute nihilism in the teaching value of the New 
Testament, it is simply ludicrous to bring into court again the dis- 
credited witness, in order to supply testimony to tho claims of any 
institution to be the spiritual guide of the world. Our essayist should 
reflect on the illustration which commended itself so much to the liking 
of Whately, that of the woodman who was busily sawing off the very 
branch on which he was standing. The “Tale of a Tub” is rationality 
itself when contrasted with this treatise ; for the three brothers all alike 
believe that they had the “original will” on which to found their 
respective pretensions ; but when the authoritative document is declared 
to be wholly corrupted, then clearly the plea of one of the claimants to 
legitimate and solitary inheritance must rest either upon purely abstract 
grounds of equity, or upon those of expediency and utility. Of course, 
these aro just the grounds from which our author recoils, and instead, 
he insists that as the Church has been so careless about apostolic 
writings, she must needs have been a scrupulous preserver of Apostolic 
ideas, while, with a curious forgetfulness of the worthlessness of 
Scripture, ho endeavours to demonstraie that it is still pregnant with 
such great lessons as these,—that Mount Voriah was a prophecy of the 
namo of the Virgin, that St. Peter is (de One Master of those who were 
forbidder ithe very time he received the high commission, to call any 
man master on earth, and that when St. Paul withstood the great 
Christian Rabbi to the face at Antioch, the occurrence only shows 
how liable all the Apostles were to err; but not, we presume, their 


| successors? Well, this may be the Catholic faith; but it sounds to 


us exceeding like consummate folly. 

Mary Lyon. By Fidelia Fiske. (Morgan, Chase, and Scott.)—This 
book is the biography of a New England teacher, four-fifths, at least, of 
its contents being devoted to records of conversions and revivals. That 


| Miss Lyon was what her biographer calls her, “a noble woman,” wo 


doubt not; it is enough to say that out of a salary of two hundred 
dollars—scanty pay, by tho way, for the chief teacher of a large “ semi- 
nary,” for a woman who could use with effect such manuals as “ Butler's 
Analogy "—she was accustomed to devote no less than ninety to 
missionary societies. But that there was a really healthy «'mosphere 
of feeling in a school where “ the pupils were requested to class them- 
selves among the friends of God, or otherwise, according to their own 
convictions of their state,” we dw not believe. Miss Lyon was continu- 
ally taking stock, so to speak, of tho religious omotions of her scholars. 
Such passages as this are of frequent occurrence :—“ About twenty 
expressed hope in the Saviour, six or seven left without hope, of whom 
two were not deeply affected. One of them tried to be interested, depend- 
ing on her own efforts; but her efforts were in vain.” It would not be 
easy to say which class got the more harm from ‘direction’ of this kind. 
Miss Lyon seems to havo been in perpetual fear lest she should “ grieve 
the Holy Spirit” by not making enough effort to make his presence of 


|avail. Surely nothing could be more ‘grievous’ than this restless, and 


really faithless striving to produce a spiritual result by the mechanical 
means of incessant appeals, terrifying or pathetic, to the emotions of the 
young. There is but little said of any teaching in tho ordinary sense of 
the word, except that we find that Miss Lyon was careful before en- 
larging, for instance, on the “edifying” aspocts of the mercy-seat, to 
impress upon her pupils that “tho length thereof was two cubits and a 
half, and a cubit and a half the breadth thoreof,” and that there was a 
cherub at either end. And there is one allusion to the purely secular 
subject of arithmetic which excites our respect, not to say our awe. 


| “Her pupils,” we read, “ never can forget how delighted Miss Lyon was 
| when she found them ready to answer such questions as ‘ Four-fifths of 


fifteen aro sixteenths of how many thirds of twenty-one?’ as fust as 
she could read them.” 

The Satires of Horace: translated into English Metre. By Andrew 
Wood, M.D. (Nimmo.)—Dr. Wood defends himself against the first 
criticism that will be passed upon his book by modestly calling his verse 
“metre.” Certainly it will scan, but it is one of the characteristics of 
what is commonly called “ doggerel” that it scans even with exactness. 
And worse doggerel than this translation we have seldom seen, Tuo 
reader shall judge. Here is Satire xiii., 113-124 :— 

“ Methinks Dame Nature to discriminate 

What's just from what's unjust entirely fails ; 
Though doubtless fairly she can separate 

What's good from what is bad, and aye prevails 

What to avoid, what to desire, to state ; 

And Reason cannot prove that in the scales 
The man who broke another's cabbage-leaf — 

Should weigh as guilty as the sacrilegious thief. 
‘A law let there be passed which should decree 
‘To each transgression in proportion meet 
its proper punishment, we should not see 
Them with a horrid strap a culprit beat, 
For whose offence the strap enough would be ; 
For I've no fear you with light rod will treat 
That criminal whose dire offence the lash : 
Deserves laid on with vigour till his teeth he guash, 


« All this I say, since youalike declare 
E’en thefts and robberies; and threaten, too, 
That if elected as a king you were, 
Then, with like knife, great sins and small ones, you, 
Without distinction to cut off would dare.” 
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And the translation is nearly as faulty as it is awkward. 
bad” do not represent the Epicurean poet’s notion of bona and diversa 
bonis. There is no trace of “aye prevails to state” in the original. It | 
is a piece of gratuitous clumsiness. What is meant by ‘the man who 
broke another's cabbage-leaf”? Of course the qui teneros caules alieni | 
Sregerit horti is the trespasser (we must not suppose malicious injury) 
who tramples down the young plants. “Laid on with vigour till his 
teeth he gnash” is another wholly needless disfigurement. The phrase 
“alike declare e’en thefts and robberies” is not English at all, though | 
Dr. Wood can hardly have missed the meaning of “ dicas esse pares res 
Furta latrociniis.” The reader has now, we are sure, had enough. It | 
really passes all comprehension that a man of the world, who must, we | 
should think, have some culture and knowledge of books, should pub- | 
lish such utterly worthless verse as this. 

The Art of Amusing, by Frank Bellew (J. C. Hotten), is a book which 
really deserves its title. It is amusing to read, and it gives a number | 
of plain and practical directions for a vast variety of amusing tricks and 
performances, How to mako an elephant, an animal which requires for 
its construction two young gentlemen and a roll of paper for the trunk, 
how to make a giant, how to turn a man’s head, how to make your hand | 
tulk,—all these processes and many others are described in a most per- 
spicuous fashion, Then there are puzzles and charades, in fact what- 
ever you want for amusing people who are still happy cnough to be 
amused by these things. In short, this is the best book of the kind 
which we have seen. 

A Digest of Facts relating to the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage. 
By W. H. Corfield, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Corfield prepared this 
treatise for the Committee of the British Association. It carries out 
vory thoroughly the purpose which its modest title states. The author 
has evidently used all possible diligence in collecting facts, and, having 
collected them, knows how to deal with them, He has come to the 
conclusion—to mention one point which is now much discussed—that the 
“carth-closot” system is, at all events, inapplicable to great cities. What 
else are we to think if for London the annual consumption of earth would 
bo 200 acres dug to the depth of six feet? We shall content ourselves, 
however, without going into details, by emphatically recommending the | 
book to our readers. 

Ice: a Southern Night's Dream. 





(Sampson Low and Co.)—Why a 
number of stories, more or less romantic or horrible, about Portuguese | 
princes or princesses, should be called “Ice” it is not very easy to see. 
The writer is supposod, we imagine, to suffer from night-mare conse- 
quent upon having swallowed a quantity of snow—hence the storios. 
These stories are not ill-told, but there is cerlainly something of an 
eccentric look about the book,—and the Latin and Greek quotations are 
Here is one which we offer to our younger readers 


hopelessly insane. 
weet. He who deciphers that 


as a puzzle. Map 
deserves a prize. | 
Among Strangers: an Autobiography. Edited by E. S. Maine. (Smith | 
and Elder.)—This is a love story with a certain mystery of parentage | 
in it, and with a number of cross purposes among the actors which are | 
a little perplexing and even wearying to the reader. The editor writes 
as if the narrative were actually true; at all events, it hasa trathful | 
look ; though, indeed, one never, it may almost be said, hears in real | 
life of these mysterious vevdlations, by which a man hone on coming of | 
age that he is quite a different person from what he had thought. And 
in real life, too, people break through these wobs of misapprehension and 
mistake which in the world of fiction seem so hopelessly strong. Among 
Strangers may, nevertheless, be ranked as a good story. Lifo and 
character in the remote Welsh valley are well drawn, and the narrator 
tells her story with vivacity and in a natural, unaffected tone. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Paton J. Gloag, D.D., Minister of Blantyre. (T. and T. Clarke.)—This | 
commentary is more than respectable. It indicates a wide course of 
reading and real scholarship. No doubt the theology of Dr. Gloag 
is a little old-fashioned. It sayours somewhat of the days of the Coven- 
ant, and treats of transcendental matters a good deal, as if they related, 
to use Matthew Arnold's language, toa man in the next strect. All the 
same, Dr. Gloag’s volumes are a credit to the manse and the Kirk to 
which he belongs, and we could not put a better manual on the Acts of 
the Apostles into the hands of the ordinary parish minister, Scotch or 
English. Tho doctor, as we have indicated, is far abovo all suspicion of 
heresy. Ho is quite safe and orthodox; but he is so very careful to | 
impart even the most extreme views of others on such subjects as the 
phenomena of Pentecost, the variations between St. Stephen's statements 
in his great oration and the narratives of the Old Testament, and the 
discrepancies in the several accounts of St. Paul's conversion, that wo 
may safely affirm that no one could rise from the perusal of his volumes 
without feeling assured that he has had the results of the latest, as of 
the earliest, criticism on St. Luke's second “ treatise ” placed clearly 
before him. We may add here that Dr. Gloag has also published a | 
translation of Lechler on the Acts of the Apostles, which bears satis- 
factory testimony to his industry and knowledge of German. It isa/} 
pity that the Messrs. Clarke of Edinburgh have not always employed as | 
competent men as Dr. Gloag to render German into English; and it 
would be a great public benofit if they would appoint him editor of a 
new version, say of Olshausen on the Corinthians. The translation of 


H/AGAEODAYFOY 


| cropped; but a hedge “ cropped of its flowers ” 


| various processes that are employed. 


| suddenly compelled him to give up engraving. 


“Good and | this commentary is so badly done that one has to go to the original to 


find out the author's meaning, and in so doing, discovers that the trans- 
lator has repeatedly made the genial exegete stultify both himself ang 
St. Paul. 
The Bucolics of Virgil Translated into Heroic Verse. With Ni otes, de 
By R. M. Millington (Longmans.)—We cannot see the final cause of 
such a translation as this. “It is intended,” says the author, “morg for 
the general reader than the student.” But what will the “genera 
reader, accustomed, let us say, to tho heroic verse of Dryden or Pope, 
say to such a passage as this, no unfavourable specimen, by the way, 
? 
of Mr. Millington’s manner "wel 
“O blest old man! for here thou may’st close by 
Lov'd streams and god-frequented springs, enjoy 
Cool shade! From hence the neighb'ring boundar y 
This hedge, cropped as ‘tis ever wont to be 
Of all its willow blossoms by the bees 
Of Hybla, will, as oft, with whispering trees 
And buzzing low, lull thee to sleep: some tal! 
Crag ‘neath, the woodman shall with song fll all 
The air; the doves, thy joy, the turtle, too, 
With hoarse notes in the lofty elm shall coo.” 


| Nothing could be more bald and awkward, the rhyme being simply a 
| disfigurement and obvious hindrance to that exactness of rendering 


which alone can excuse such a caricature of verse. ‘ Cropp’d of all its 


| willow blossoms ” is a very questionable representation of “ florem depasta 


A flower rifled of its sweets might, possibly, be said to be 
must mean a hedge from 
which the flowers have been plucked. “ Enjoy,” again, is not well put 
for “cuptare,” which would be bettor rendered by ‘court,’ and would 
necessitate a more picturesque rendering of “ frigus opacum” than the 
Again, the epithet rauce is applied to the 


salicti.” 


common-place “ cool shade.” 


| doves, not to the turtle, whose notes, indeed, could hardly be so de- 


scribed. Mr. Millington gives an epitome of Professor Conington's notes, 
and this is, indeed, the most useful part of his book, but he is a little 
apt to wandor when he gets away from this guidance. And he has com- 
piled a useful excursus on “ musical instruments,” but as a translator he 
is “naught.” 

The Wonders of Engraving. By George Duplessis. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—M. Duplessis, who has been translated into fluent and readable 
English by a gentleman signing himself “ N. R. E. M.,” devotes a pre- 
liminary chapter to “The Origin of Engraving,” describes in the six 
chapters that follow the various schools of Italy, Spain, the Low 
Countries, Germany, England, and France, and in the last discusses the 
Nothing could be better than the 
greater part of the work, but the translator thinks that the chapter on 
English engravers is unsatisfactory. Tho volume is adorned with ten 
autotypes, which are excellent, and thirty-four wood engravings. We 
must quote one xaif remark of the author about a certain English 
“An accidental circumstance, however, 
He was accused of 
forgery, tried, convicted, and condemned, and after that his name was 
nover heard again.” Probably not, considering the penalty which was 
attached to forgery in the days in which Ryland was unlucky enough 
to live. 


engraver named Ryland. 
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Diary of the French Campaign, 1570, Part I, 8vo. oon (Triibner) 1/0 
RE EE eR ERT TE (Arnold) 10/6 
French Pronunciation, by M. H. M., 120 .....0.....0.ce-eeeeee ...(Longman) 26 
| Gribble (‘T.), Sunday Occupation, Questions on Scripture History ...c(Longman) 3/6 
Griffith (G.), Going to Markets and Grammar Schools,—Forty Years in the 

Midland Counties, 2 Vols SVO  .....ccccree-eeseee (Freeman) 15/0 
Griffith (J. R.), Married Woman's Property Act, 1870......... (Stevens & Haynes) 3/0 
Groser (T.), Sermons in the Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon Square, 

CDG. scic caccicasias atesseenensotveeendipiaenae mesilvaeieisiniad (Bosworth) 60 

| Holl (H.), The Golden Bait, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo .. (Tinsley) 31/6 
Holmes (O. W.), Mechanism in Thought and Morals, l2mo .. ... (Low and Co.) 1/6 
Joyce (P. W.), How to.Prepare for Civil-Service Competition (McGlashan &Gill) 2/6 
Keshub Chunder Sen's English Visit, ed by Collet, cr 8vo . (Strahan) 90 
Le Fanu (J, S.), Checkmate, 3 vols cr 8vo....... m st & Blackett) 31/6 
Le Fanu (J. S.), Wylder’s Hand, er 8vo . ....(Chapman & Hall) 20 
Leslie (E.), The Orphan and the Foundling., 121 (Sunday School Union) 2/0 
Lewis (W. H.), Sermons for the Christian Year, cr BVO. cccsccccsoseseces (Dickinson) 6/0 
Lilliput Lectures, by Author of Lilliput Levee, roy 16mo , ...(Strahan) 5/0 
Lower (M. A.), Compendious History of Sussex, 2 vols 8vo (J. R. Smith) 25,0 
Oakeley (F., Canon), The Priest on the Mission, Cr 8V0 ........0.sesce008 (Longman) 5/0 
Palliser (Major W.), Use of Earthen Fortresses for Defence of London, 

8vo. (Mitchell) 16 
Pope ( (Alexander), Works of, with } --«o(Murray) 10/6 
Public School Latin Grammar, 1200 .s..cceeceeseeseereereeeseeeetenececeeses (Longman) 6/0 

| Robinson (G. T), The Fall of Metz, an Account of the 7y Days’ Siege, 

BVO ccrcocecsscorssoscvcccossonsoercoooscoosesovesesoscooescovesssosesoncosces (Bradbury & Evans) 18/0 
Routledge’s Sunday Album for C hile ire By CE BVO. cccanccsarceescsonraccageell (Routledge) 590 
Scamel! (G.), Breweries and Maltings, roy 8vo ..... ..(Fullarton) 15,0 
Shaw (W. F.), Memorials of the Parish of Eastry, 4to.. J. B. Smith) 28/0 
Snaith (W. A.), Inorganic Chemistry for Elementary Classes, ismo (Longman) 1/0 
Trench (F. W.), Things Above, er Svo ui ..(Nisbet) 6/0 
Unbiassed Notes on Life Assurance, 8V0 ........cccescecceseeceeceesseeseeveses (Houlston) 2/6 
Vaughan (C. J.), Half-Hours in the Temple Chureh, ]2mo ....(Strahan) 3/6 
Vera, by Author of Hotel du Petit St. Jean, cr 8vo......... mith & Elder) 10/6 
Wessely’s (J. E.), Italian Dictionary, 12mo_ .......... ...(Routledge) 16 
Wood (Mrs. H.), George Canterbury's Will, er 8vo .. seeee(Tiusley) 6/0 
Wood (J. G.), Strange Dwellings, or the Ha! vitations ‘of Animals *(Longman) 76 
Words of Weight on the Woman Question, Cr SV0.........cecseseeseeees (Longman) 46 
Young (F.), Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Books 1-3, 18mo.........(Routledge) 1/0 

ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES | (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 


de RIMINI”). Tento Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s, 
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Sua. 
It is particularly requested that all appli- | 

cations for copies of the SPECTATOR, and 

communications upon matters of business, should | The Secretary of State for India in Council announces 
t be addressed to the Editor, but to the | that the offer of Prizes for the invention of Machinery 

no! qed . | for the preparation of Rheea Fibre, made by the 

Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


INprA OFFICE, 19th January, 1871. 


HEEA, or CHINA-GRASS FIBRE. 


| Governor-General of India in his Notification of the 


"READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


of February, is extended to the 11th January, 1872:— 
And that packets of dried stems of the plant have 
been received from the Governor-General, samples of 
which will be given to persons anxious to compete for 
these Prizes. His Excellency in Council wishes it to 
be distinctly understood by all persons to whom the 
CASES FOR BINDING samples are given, that the required machinery will 
’ have to operate on green and fresh stems, and that 
Price 2s. each. these dried stems are merely sent, in order to give the 
rs . = manufacturers a better idea of the nature of the plaut, 
May be had by a Se = and of the difficulties to be overcome, than could be 

a. ors J 3 . * | obtained from a mere verbal description of them. 

a Applications for samples are to be addressed to the 


Sherries _T 0. LAZENBY Seaton Reporter on the Products of India, India Museum. 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
No.1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 453 
No.3. Dinner Sherry, 363 | No. 2. Old Cognac, 54s 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 43s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 78s 








square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—ILR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £5 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
¢easks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- | ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Co., Frospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Lendon | members, 10s 6d. 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit E 
is the very The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red } at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
seal, pink label. and Cork branded terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

* Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky.” R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 
New Wholesale Depot, GA Great Titchfield Street, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Oxford Street, W. 





EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 








HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by ne 

possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle; | Kings 

Per Dozen. lor Old) Bead !Thread| or ay eae Rae ; 
|Silver | | Shell. | N*“ TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, aud ultimate extine- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal atiendauce. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 





N ESSRS. GURNEY, ARMY AGENTS 
i and ACCOUNTANTS, beg to remind Officers 
of both Services that they continue to devote attention 
| to the Settlement of the Affairs of those who have 
become involved. Messrs. Gurney make Advances of 
| large or small amounts pending a Settlement, or for 
such periods as may be desired, upon Note of Hand 
simply. 
6 Grosvenor Street, W. 











Cs dfe ais djisd 
Table Forks or Spoons ...|1 10 ..|2 1.{2 2./2 5. 
Dessert do. do. wet BaF Wh 10.j/1 11. 
TR IOUN, cescececcecssesersed. 244. 1k Bs It :. 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks .........€1 28 per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s ...Tea Spoons, 10s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 16s, 
Dish Covers from £% to £26. Corner Dishes from 
£7 103 to £18 18s the set of four. Cruet and 
Liquor Frames, Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 10s, &c., at 
proportionate prices. 

The argest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. } 
\ TJILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 





4 ones COMMON FUND COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Offices—No. 25 Jager Strasse, Berlin. 
No. 16 Place Vendome, Paris. 


11th January, 1870, published in this country on the 10th 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 


| QUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
| BJ Mansion House Street, opposite the Mansion 
| House, London. 

| Directors. 

| Right Hon. Lord Trepecar, President. 

| Sir Frederick Pollock, ; John Harvey, Esq 

Bart., Vice-President. | Sir Walter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice-| Bart. 

President. | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
|_ Esq. | John Charles Templer, 
| Lord George Cavendish,| Esq . 

M.P. Richard Twining, Esq. 
| Frederick Cowper, Esq. | John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
| William Edwards, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Ex-DirecTors. 
| George Fenning, Esq. | Richard Gosling, Esq. 
| George Scovell, Esq. 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted. 

1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
| Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured, 
2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
| Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
| no portion being diverted for dividends toShareholders, 
3. The invested capital is £ 4,600,000, 

4. The whole expenses of management are on an 
| 
| 


average only about 2} per cent. on the annual income. 

5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 
|} at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 

rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

6. The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
| London may be assured without requiring their per 
| sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 
| effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 

by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 
| J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL INCOMB, steadily increasing, £230,355, 
ASSURANCE FuND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The NintH Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before Jane 30th next, will share 
in that division, although oue Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 5. W. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1951. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colo:no, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydaey, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may bo ascertained at 
their office, They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of tae same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, peusions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadueedie Street, Loadon, 13/1. 


ja yt 4 Et PROVIDENT 
I INSTITUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITIES, &e. 
Accumulated Capital ............£2,047,491 10 0 
Gross Annual Income + 428,210 14 2 














No. 49 St. James's Street, London. 
ANNUAL MEETING Monday, February 6. Manager | 
of London Office to be chosen. Salary liberal. 
Circulars forwarded on receipt of address. 
JOSEPH LOYD, Manager. 


walled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
® the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. | 


2 : — LIVERPOOL and LONDON and | 
$44, GABRIEL’S| 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

J Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL | 1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Corahill, aud Charing Cross, | 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. | London. | 
462, improved Jan., 1571, afford the following advan- | fire Insurances at curreut rates. Annuities on 
tages :— favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal eondi- 

Istly,. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely | tions. To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 
ye ge combined with greater efficiency, BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 

urability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to | wie 2 “it 0 - 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct | and -_ — 4 oe ae _ ecstacy > 
to Artificial Teeth. | AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res, Sec. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by | “ s wa . i 
their extreme simplicity of vonstruction, while the | GAL CE.—LEA and P ERRINS’. 


highest class of mechanism and materials only are TUE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- | Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | 
tury in their adapt ition. | Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PALN, the | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Supseened NITROUS OR TD GAR, after an experience ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, | ies eaielk deates wane ‘ 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, a a, ARE by hinge eens’ on all 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from | 884 see the d —— i rT rer - an | 
danger, but positively pleasant. SOEs ARE SEER. 

| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs , 
being entirely di spensed with) that detection stem sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


an impos y 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
64 LUDGATE, CITY, and ? 4 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square.) LONDON. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 








| (\ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, | 
In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 


CALVES Feet, ORANGE, Lemon, NOYEAU, MaApgiara, 
VANILLA, &e. 











CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS | Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; money received on deposit for 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her | Bauk, 54 Old Broad Street, Ev. 


Por PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYLNG the TEETH | wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
Are sold by all Chem!sts and Perfumers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d and ds. 





Majesty, Soho square, Luudon. 


Total Claims Paid ...... . 2,505,946 23 
Protits distributed ... eve 1,746,278 00 
The whole of profits are divided amongst the assured. 
The next division of profits will be made on the 20th 
November, 1372. 

In conformity with the “ Mararep Women's Pro- 
PERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected for the 
separate benefit of wife aud children. These policies 
are not subject to the control of the husband or of 
creditors, and are free from probate duty, 

Forms of proposal may be bad on application at the 
Society's Offices, 48 Gracechurch Street, London, or of 
the Agents of the Lustitution. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 





4 CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
( Accipents Cause Loss or TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINnbs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowauce at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Statious, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETLERS of CREDIL and BILLS 


4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 


in South Australia, Drafts nv soriated and collected ; 


xe l periods, the terms 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








| 
| 
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WIt. 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the Mnest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Sotitens 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749, 
Lonpon OFFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
manufacture, strongly plated, approved patterns. 
DEANE’S-—£lectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’ S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S— Register Stoves, improved’ London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S— Papier Maché Fes T .in Sets from | | DEANE’S—Cor nices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
21s, new and elegant patterns, of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—BPronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wellmade 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—hHorticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’ S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three munufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s. | the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kixe Wittam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
hy Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOROOD YN €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera aud Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, «ce. 


From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 186s. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaAGe Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompauies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Seer,  Moemebury, London. 


UININE WIN E— J EArG’s COUGH LOZENGES.— 

as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. | The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 

The many and expensive forms in which this | Asthma, &c. Sold in boxes, Is 1}d, and tins, 2s %d 
well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- | each, by all Druggists, &c., ‘and wholesale at 79 St. 
clude its adoption as a gencral tonic. The success | Paul's Churchyard. 
which has attended sahiniichiind = a 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE | RUPTU RES. a ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- . ‘ 
turer. Each wine-giassfol contahen sulficient Quinine \ HITE MOC-MAIN LEV ER 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It TROBE is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
behoves the public to see that they have | gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time | spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did | suft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Ageuts—E, | Worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. = and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
eaebaliguianiastieteenn post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 

Tt OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN T& PIL LS. | the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

—HEARTY AND HEALTHY.—The experience of Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

thousands both at home and abroad has amply demon- 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
strated the power possessed by these healing and | Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
purifying remedies of removing cutaneous eruptions, _ Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s l0d, Post- 
repairing ulcerations, and relieving fistulas and office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
abscesses, These hidden evils frequently rob life of 


oltice, Piccadilly. 
every comfort through the reluctance of the sufferer to NEW PATENT. 
expose his infirmity. Holloway’s Ointment super 


des Dy ‘ay Yap 

such dreadful publicity, by placing within the rea f LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
all plain instructions for curing themselves witheut any My ENE for VARICOSE VEINS, and ail Borage of 
danger and without the necessity of menti ming their W EAKNI SSSand SWELL ING« f the LEX +S, SPR. ALNS, 
&ce, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


malady to any one. The Ointment and Pills will like- é -s - ee cos 
wise cure bad legs, scabs, rashes, and those blemishes | 224 are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, 6d. 





















YOUNGER AND CO.’S 


1 a 
| BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—cc IMPORTING, 
D » S 9 
EPI S COCOA, 
eae in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemi sts, London, 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepare 1 with condense 
and sold iu tins labelled “ Epps's Milky C ae 





AN EV ENING DRINK. 

‘ ‘ Tr 
CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, Londop 


Epps's Cacidoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled * Epps's Milky Cacdoine,” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


/ DELIC ATE and CLEAR COM- 
7 PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, seneemaaces Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZE NBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably disting muished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislea@ 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Bl izabeth Lazenby.” 


M URATE of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES. 
In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P.& P. W. SQUIRE. 
Chemist in Ordinary to the Paince OF WALES. 
277 Oxtora Street, London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE —AGUA 
I AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in pertecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 33, each; also 5s, 7s. Gd and 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers ani Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. S. A. “ALLEN’S | 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevenied. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
__ Dept, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





OKMS in DOG S.— Important 
Testimony to the excellence of NALDIRE'S 
POWDERS :— 


* Sealford, near Melton Mowbray, Jan, 7, 1871. 
“ Keeping, as 1 do, so many valuable mastiffs— 


possibly as many as any breeder in England—I have 
used Naldire’s Powders, and consider them an effectual, 
speedy, and safe remedy for worms in dogs. 

(Signed) *  M. B. WYNNE.” 





Sold by all Chemists, price 2s 6d, and 5s per 
packet; and by Barclay and Sons, 95 Farringdon 





which arise from the abuse of mercury and from the 
use of other deleterious drugs. JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Street, London. 








(PATENTED.) 





OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES 

Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 

PERRY DAVIS’ psa N 
VEGETABLE i 


Deror—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 











ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per lb 


KILLER. 


Price 1s 1d, 2s 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s per bottle. 


OZOKERIT. 


, in all sizes. 





FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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THE FOREIGN Re LATIONS OF CHINA. 
r FORCES OF THE CROWN, 
ry PARADISE. 

10, THE TREATIES OF 1856 AND 1867, 


London: Lox MANS & Co. Edinburgh: A.& C. BLACK. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1871. No. DCLXIY. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
WHAT WE MAY LEARN. 


NK MARSHALL.—Part tL. 
Nanaaniv: OF THE Rep River Exrepit10n.—Conclu- 


me  LYTTE LTON’S LETTER TO THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
oF OXFORD ON THE STUDY OF GREEK, 
Fair TO SEE.—Part I. 


CORNELIUS O'DownD. 
Who primed Prince Gortschakoff ?—The Healing | 


Measure.—The Shadows before. | 


gw YEAR'S MUSINGS. 
. Coloured Glass.—Amicable Relations.—Dead- | 


Sea Fruit.—Before Paris. | 


_ San anuary 28, 1871. ] 

THE EDINBU RGH RE VIEW, No. 
T CCLXXL, JANUARY, is just published. 

CONTENTS, 
NCE. 

: = or RosstNt AND BERLIOZ. 

3 BU SINESS OF THE Hovse OF COMMONS, 

4 Kaye's History OF THE SEPOY WAR. 

5, FACTS AND FABLES AT THE ADMIRALTY. 

éL AUGEL'S PROBLEMS OF NATURE AND LIFE. 

7. 

8. 

9.3 











WAKE, ENGLAND WAKE! 
PosITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T 


1. Dene HOLiow. 
Chaps. 4, 5, 6. 

2 ON CAMEOS. 

3, SEEING Lire. By Johnny Ludlow. 

4, MOTHER'S OLD SHOE. 

5. PENNIE’S CHOICE. 

4. How I Spent Lornp Mayor's Day. 

7. ASAD STORY. 





Mrs. HEN RY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
E ARGOS Y.! 
FEBRUARY Number now ready. | 
CONTENTS. | 
By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


Sixpence Monthly. 
A, G. DENNANT, 54 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 











TO INVESTORS. | 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
ing an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. | 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. | 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. | 
41, 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C, 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
.. < 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

Evening Dress Coats, 52s 6d, 63s, 738 6d; ditto Waist- 
coata, 12s Gd, 14s, 16s; ditto Trousers, 21s, 28s, 35s. 

Morning Dress Frock Coats, 52s 6d to 848; Riding 
and Walking Coats, 42s to 638s; Waistcoats, 10s 6d to 
21s; Trousers in Cheviot, 14s, 18s; ditto Angola, 21s, 
25s, 288, 30s. 

Overcoats in Pilot and Beaver Cloth, 25s, 428, 52s 6d; 
Witney, Nap. and Elysian, 31s 6d to 63s; Milled Melton | 
and Cheviot, 42s, 63s; Lrish Frieze, 52s 6d, 63s, 73s 6d. 

For BOYS. 

Bg oar stad Suits, from 21s; 

; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; 
=} 333. 
Overcoats in Milled Melton, Pilot, 
Materials, from 15s 6d, according to size. 
For LADIES. 

The new Paletot Jackets for the present season, in 
Rich Furs, Fur Seal, Fur Beaver, and other suitable | 
Woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the 
same superior finish as is so well known in H. J. | 
Nicoll's celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 

SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 

The best at moderate prices. Treble Milled Cloth 
Overcoats and Milled Cloth Frock Coats for grooms 
and coachmen. | 


M OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who 
actas travellers, so that, in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emer- 
gency for dress, one can be de »spatched to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges 
ate the same as if the goods were bought for ready 
Money at the warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY have adopted a fixed tariff of their 
charges for 





LONDON.....0000009 - 


BRANCHES ... 


pH 














Morning Suits, from 
Highland Suits, 


and Witney 


t 





DRESSMAKING. 
JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
sors from Oxford street.) | 
= 5 CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
- BLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
CHAN DELIEIS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SIRMINGHAM—Manufaciory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, | 


(Two D 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 


| Our VALENTINE. 


| Winter Rosgs. 
| A VALENTINE BY THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS, 


On February Ist, 1871, will 
number of a a new serial, entitled 
r ‘ ’ » “ry a 
THE SACRISTY. 
A MAGAZINE OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART AND 
LITERATURE. 


be published the first ' 


To be published in Quarterly Numbers, price 2s 64 | 


each post-free. 

This periodical is designed to serve as a means of 
communication between lovers of Christian Art and 
those engaged in Church Restoration. — It will contain 
not only archeological and ecclesiological articles, but 
also popular papers and notices of books in any way 
connected with the subject which is its speciality. 

The illustrations will consist of photographs and an- 
astatic drawings; their number will depend on the 
amount of support received. With every number will 
be given a plate of patterns for ecclesiastical em- 


broidery, the proper size, and with the colours indi- 
eated. Patterns of such Instrumenta Ecclesiastica as 


| may be made by ordinary tradesmen, with the assist- 


ance of working drawings, ¢. g., head stones and grave 
crosses, will be supplied occasionally, 
By this means it is hoped THE SACRISTY will be 


ry’ ’ r a 
THE ART-JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LIN& ENGRAV ao 
1, Our Pets, after P. J. E. Castan. 
2, BORROWDALE, after 8S ‘Bo mgh, RS.A, 
3. Hero, from the Statue by J. Durham, A.R.A, 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—The Imperial Manufac- 


| tory of Mosaies at St. Petersburgh—Stately Homes of 


Haddon Hall, Llustrated—British Artists: 
Benjamin W. Leader, [llustrated—Merchants of the 
Middle Ages, Illustrated—Stratford-on-Avon Shake- 
speare [Museum, Illustrated—Notices of various Exhi- 


England : 


| bitions, &e., &e, 


And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 


| *,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 


| 


of service to amateurs who are deficient in good desigus 


for needle-work, painting, carving, &c. 
Ecclesiastical Music will also be represented. 
CONTENTS of No. I. 


— 


J.T. Micklethwaite. (Tlustrated.) 
THE SYMBOLISM OF ANIMALS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


ns 


: ‘ | PirystcaL LABORATORIES, 
. THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. By | 


By Herr B. Eckl, of Cologne, and the Editor. 


I. The Fox. 
Tne Story OF A STOLEN MS. From THE ROYAL 
Liprary, Parts. By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

. THE RAVENNA Mosaics. By R. W. Twigg. 
ON CERTAIN REPRESENTATIONS OF THE BLE 
VIRGIN MARY, WITH A CHILD ON Erruer KNEE. 

By J. Fowler, F.R.C S, F.RAS. 
SKETCHES IN FOREIGN CHURCHES. I. Dinant. 
Some THOUGHTS ON MODERN PARISH CHURCHES. 
THe Prov ER TINTS FOR FRESCOES AND EMBROIDERY. 
By S. A. Heaton. 
Haw! Trve Bopy (Ave Verum). The Ancient 
Parisian Melody. 
DESIGN FOR THE Hoop OF A Core. (Ilustrated.) 
11. Tue Cuniosiry CorNER. 1. A +e Curiosity. 
12. Tue Empty Socket. A Talmudic Legend. 
Reviews of Books, Architectural Notices, S. Barnabas, 
Oxford. 
Joun THopGes, 


A) 
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47 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 





London. 
| On the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 
_ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. OventT we TO Visit Her? By Mrs, Edwardes, 





Author of “ Archie Lovell. = 
Chap. 8. The Book of Martyrs. 
— 9. Blossy's deplorable Passions, 
— 10. Faded Daffodils, 
2. HigH-CLass SLANG. 


| 


SSED | 





| A Hint 


| 
| 


» ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. | 


2 

3 

4. LETTERS FROM INDIA. By the Hon. Emily Eden. 

5. THE LANDLORD OF “ THE SUN.” By William Gilbert, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. Chaps. 
XXIV. and XXV. 

Tue EARLY Lire OF MIRABEAU. 

His Broruer’s Keerer. By Albany Fonblanque, 
Author of “ The Tangled Skein.” Conclusion. 

ON Domestic SCAPEGOATS. 

MAYFAIR ON SKATES. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


nS 





Now ready, “with numerous Illustrations, price Ls, 
ao SOCIETY. — Edited 
THENRY BLACKBURN. 
FEBRUARY. 
By Linley Sambourne. 
(Illustrated by F. W. 


by 


Two PLUNGEs FOR A PEARL, 
Lawson.) 
Chap. 3. Glossop Grange. 
— 4. The Actress lanthe. 
IN Memoriam. Our Christmas Contributor. 
Women’s RicuTs. 
SPECULATING FOR A FALL. 


WITH THE FRANC Tinevrs. By Azamat-Batuk. 


| AN ANTE-VALENTINIAN LOVER, 
| PARIS FROM A BALLOON. 
| AN EQUESTRIAN SKETCH IN Hypve Park. 


By Walter Thornbury. 


Ink.) 
Ur anp DowN Moe. VAMMeER, (Illustrated by W. 
Small.) Partl. The Way up. 


(With an Lllustration.) 


LAbIES’ TRAVELS. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
Tue FLANEUR. By Edmund Yates. 

London: RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, W. 
See FRANC-TIREURS. By Azamar 
BATUK. 

See LONDON SOCIE TY for February. 

HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 


40TH YEAR. 


| At the end of January will be issued. price 7d, the first 


Part of Vol. VIIL, containing :— 
SEEING LAPLAND. 
Crepit, OR READY MONEY? 
TURNING A SCREW. 
THE ORPNANCE AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
“Locum TENENS.” 
TWIN STARS. 
INDUSTRY UNDER THE PORTE, 
My FIRsT FARCE. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
TEA. 
AT THE MORGANS’. 
Tue HAVANA. 
TRUFFLES. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Four Prices OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters I, to VIII. of an entirely Origiual Tale, 


entitled 
WON—NOT WOOED. 
Sold by Booksellers, News vendors, aud at Railway 


SURVEYS. 


In Two Paris. 


, Stations, 


bound in cloth. 
London: Vretus and Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Every Thursday, price 4d. 
NATURE: 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of SCIENCE. 


| Vols. I. and IL, royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d each, 
now ready. 
No, 65, For JANUARY 2617, CONTAINS. 
By Professor Edward C. 
Pickering. 
| ScreNCE TEACHING IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
| COHN’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 
By F. Currey, F.LLS. 
Ovr Book-Sue.r. 
| Larrens TO THE EprtTor :-— 
The Isolation of St. Michael's Mount.—Professor 
Max Miiller. 
Earth-Currents.—R. S. Brough. 
Lunar Bows. (With Llustrations)—F. 
Samuel Barber. 
Yellow.—C. J. Monro. 
The Primary Colours.—F. T. Mott. 
Utilization of Sewage.—Professor W. H. Corfield. 
Ocean Currents.—J. K. Laughton; James Croll, 


J. Jus 


GS, 

Dr. Frankland’s Experiments.—Dr, H. Charlton 
Bastian, FS. 

The Tails of Comets, the Solar Corona, and the 
Aurora considered as Electric Phenomena.— 
Richard A. Proctor. 

Browning's Spectroscope.— Professor C. A. Young. 

St. Mary's Hospital.—Dr. W. B. Cheadle. 

IMPROVEMENT OF GEOMETRICAL TBACHING, 

vo ELecrriciaAns. By Professor Sir William 
Thomson, F.R.S. 

THE GAUSSIAN CONSTANTS OF +; 
By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, FR. 

AccoUNT OF THE AUGUSTA Ec caren Exrepition. By 
Professor W. G. Adams, F.R.S. 

| Frower’s OsreoLogy OF THE MAMMALIA, (With 
Lilustrations.) 

NorEes 

SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 


| Tue INFLUENCE OF LNTENSE COLD ON STEEL AND IRON, 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS, 
SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 





| Diary. 

| etnias MACMILLAN and Co., London. 

M AGMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 
| a No. 136, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 


(Pen and | 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1 “LONDON ForTIFIED. 

2. “Patty.” Chaps. VL-X. 

3. “GIORDANO BRUNO.” By Andrew Lang. 

4. “INTO VERSAILLES AND Out.” By John Scott 

Russell, F.R.S. Part IT. 

5. “CIPHERS AND CIPHER-WRITING.” 

6. “A FEW Words FOR BISMARCK,” ByE lwin Goadby. 
| 7, “M, GUIZOT AND * THe SPECTATOR.’ 
| 8. “GREGARIOUSNESS.” By Francis Galton, F.RS. 

9, “ENGLAND'S PLACB a THE NATIONS. 


By E. D. 8. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 
Railway Stations. 


10, SONNET. 





Ready this day. (One Shilling.) No. 154. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, with Lilustrations by GkORGE bu 
MAURIER and 8. L. FILDES. 
CONTENTS, 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
Illustration.) 
| Chap. 22. Conclusion of the Bath Episode. 
23. My Twenty-tirst Birthday. 
— 27. I meet the Princess. 
— 25. On Board a Yacht. 
— 26, In View of the Hohenzollern’s Birthplace. 
Tue Late Ecuipse. 
| SPAIN, AND HER REVOLUTION. 
BLUEBEARD's KEYS. 
A Garpen Reveris. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
** PROFESSIONALS " ABROAD, 
Lory Kitcorsin. (With an Ilustration.) 
Chap. 14. In the Garden at Dusk. 
— 16. The Two “ Kearneys.” 
— 17. Dick's Reverie. 
— 18. Maurice Kearney's “Study.” 
— 19. An Unwelcome Visit. 
Suitn, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


rhuk F ORI 
for FEBRUARY. Edited by Joun MonLey 


CONTENTS. 

THE FFFACEMENT OF ENGLAND. 

} Our DereNces: A NATIONAL OR A STANDING 

By Professor Cairnes. 

| EpGar Quinet. By Edward Dowden. 
THe Dark Woop, By William Morris. 

| OLD CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND OLD PLAYERS. By 
the Hon. Robert Lytton. 

A‘HETERODOX VIEW OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By 
Humphry Sandwith, C.B. 

THE BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER CHILDREN, 
Faweett, M.P. 

| ANNE FURNESS, 


(With an 


By Frederic Harrison 
AUMY 








By Heury 


By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 


| Trouble.” 
| Some Books OF THE MoxtH. By Sheldon Amos. 
\ CHAPMAN and HALL, 19% Piccadilly. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
crown Syo, 73 6d, 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By Wititam Brack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &e. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
Ripper, Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” 
&e. 3 vol 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON : 
Author of * Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
BAPTIZED WITII a CURSE: a Novel. 
S. Drewry. 3 vols, 


GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 


of «No Appeal,” &. 3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 
The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
Chase. By RK. St. Joun Corbet. 2 vols. 
The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of * The King’s Mail,” &e. 3 vols. 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. 





a Novel. By the 


By Eorra 
By the Author 


GEORGE 


By H. Hott, 


In 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 


r r - - r ’ 
NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 

The RED-COURT FARM. | GEORGE CANTERBURYS WILL 
ANNE HEREFORD. | A LIFE’S SECRET. 
TREVLYN HOLD. | ST. MARTIN'S EVE, 

MILDRED ARKELL. | ELSTER’S FOLLY. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, with 45 accurate Wood Engravings by Léveillé, post Svo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY. A Succinct and 
Popul 


ypular Account of the various Members of the Human Frame, their Constitu- 





fon and the Functions they Discharge. From the French of A. 
Pitevr, M.D. 

J 

London: BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, with numerous Engravings, medium Svo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Elementary Treatise. 
3y Professor DESCHANEL, of Puris, Translated, with extensive Additions, by 
Professor Everett, D.C.L., of Queen's College, Belfast. In Four Parts. 
Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 
“Tho clearness of Deschane!'s explan ations is admirably preserved in the trans- 
lation, while the value of the treatise is considerably enhanced by some important 
additions...,...We believe the book will be found to suppiy a real need.”"—Vature. 


London: BLACKIe and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 








Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA; Progressive Exercises in the 
Writing of Latin, With Vocabulary and Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differ- 
ences, and Latin Style. By the Rev. IstaAy Burns, D.D. Revised in its most 
important parts by the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer,” and by 
several distinguished Teachers. 

“ Amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high place."—Zducational 

Times. 

A KEY, with additional Exercises in Idiom for dictation, price 3s 6d, is now 
ready, and will be supplied to teachers only on application to the Publishers. 

London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; Technological and Scien- 


tifie. With Supplement Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, 
and Art, Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo, 
cloth, £4. 

“ The best English dictionary that exists."—British Quarterly Review, 


The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Explanatory, 
~ nouncing, and Etymologica!. Above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large Svyo, 
cloth, 25s, 

“Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best that has yet been compiled."— 

London Review. 


The STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pronounc- 
ing, and Explanatory. About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
re:t edges, half-morocco, I 4s. 

* This is the best etymo! 


compass.”"—Spectator. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pronouncing, 
an 1 ne. Abridged from the “ Student's Dictionary,” by the AUTHOR. 
Imperial lémo, cl } 
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nary we have yet seen at all within moderate 













“Th , etymological part of the w« well done, the pronunciation is clearly and 
correctly indicated, and the exp! ions, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
recise, —<Atheneuin, ’ 





NEW NOVELS. 
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1. 
VERA. 


By the AUTHOR of “The HOTEL du PETIT St. JEAN.” 


aN, 


Post 8vo. 


SIX MONTHS HENCE: 
3 vols. post Svo. 


“ Judged by the plot alone, ‘Six Months Hence’ is a story whose interest j 
effectively maintained from first to last, but its real force and power lie in the fi ~ 
treatment of the chaiac:‘er of the heroine. In all that Maria Secretan ig made, 
say for herself there is an honesty and consistency which, before the story — 
volume read, make us feel that we have not to do with one of those stalki “ 
ghosts of fiction which have neither substance nor speech about them, but with 
real tangible presence.” —Times. a 

“Occasional glimpses of delicate humour, two or three scenes of true feelin, 
make their way between the sensational business, which in itself is worked | 
with great skill, and is often forcibly treated. The book is one to be devoured - but 
there are parts which might be calmly digested, and it is much to be able to say of 
a sensation novel that it is neither unnatural nor absurd—that the characters are 
all within the bounds of real life’—Speectator. 

“We find ourselves absorbing every line, carried along by the power of descrip. 
tion, the ingenuity of construction, the daring psychological detail, and the strange 
fascination of a not over-pleasant but still most powerful story......Maria Secretan, 
who tells the story, is a governess of the Jane-Eyre pattern. She photographs 
upon paper the thought, the difficulties, and the daily working of a very powerfut 
mind, and the tragica! life which befell, or might have befallen, a seltish, strong, 
and very extraordinary woman.”—Observer. : 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Placa, 





—_——.. 


ONE HUNDRED POPULAR BOOKS [IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN (nearly ready)—Her MAJEsty’s TOWER, Vols. 3 
and 4 (nearly ready)—WARREN'S EXPLORATIONS IN JERUSALEM—ROTHSCHILD's 
I{IsTORY OF THE ISRAELITES—ANNALS OF OXFORD, by J. C, Jeaffreson—Proresson 
SeeLEY’s EssAys—A Book OF Memonrtks, by S. C. Hall—Lir« or R. H. Barwaw— 
TYNDALL’S EsSAY ON IMAGINATION AND SCIENCE—CONTRABAND—A LIFE op 
ADVENTURE, by Col. Corvin—CoTraGe LIFE IN THE West OF ENGLAND—TuE 
PROTESTANTS OF THE CEVENNES, by Mrs. Bray—WuHAT I SAW OF THE Wan, by 
Hon. C. A. Wynn—SAtnt FRANCIS OF Assist, by Mrs, Oliphant—PRINCIPLEs oF 
ECCLESIASTICAL TRUTH, by J. B. Brown—THE Wak CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
* DAILY NEwWs "—WALKS ABOUT Rome, by A. J. C. Hare—TRAVANCORE, by Rey. §, 
Mather—Tue MIracies OF OuR LorpD, by George Macdonald—THE MUTINEERS OF 
THE Bounty, by Lady Belcher—THe CHURCH AND THE AGE—De BEACVor's 
VOYAGE RouND THE WORLD—CARISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY ST. PAUL, by Dr. Irons 
—IONA, by the Duke of Argyll—We Girts—Dr. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT—VERA— 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNKSS AT THE SIAMESE COURT—Sir HAtky Horspur—Sr, 
PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, by Matthew Arnold—COMMONPLA by C. G. Rossetti 
—THE SIEGE OF METZ, by G. T. Robinson—AGAINnstT Time—Lire or Lorn Pat- 
MERSTON, by Sir H. L. Bulwer—Essays ON CHURCH AND STATE, by Dean Stanley— 
JOHN WESLEY, by Julia Wedgwood—BreviA—Fain FRANCE, by the Author of 
“John Halifax ""—JOURNEYS IN NorTH CHINA, by Rev. A. Williamson—Lire or 
Sr. ANSELM, by Bev. R. W. Church—By Bietu A Lapy—Two Farr DavuGurers— 
STORIES ABOUT —, by Lady Barker—MARIETTE—TUE EARTHLY PARADISE, PartIV. 
—My LittLe LADY—DRAWN FROM LIFE—CLEMENT MAROT, by H. Morley—AzBeys 
OF ENGLAND, by John Timbs—PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY, by Percy Fitzgerald—Diary 
or A NOVELIST—A RIGHTED WRONG—GRIMM’s MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS ALEX- 
ANDRA—MEADE’S NEW ZEALAND—FROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK—GINX’S BABY— 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR, by Alex. I. Shand—FINeE Akt, by M. D. Wyatt— 
Jesse's LONDON—Essays, by J. W. Kaye—TuHeEe ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION, by Sir 
John Lubbock—Bessy RANE—FENTON'S QuEST—A LIFE’S ASSIZE—GERALD Hast- 
INGS—THE WAR OF 1870, by the Count de la Chapelle—Six MontHs Hence=— 
CHECKMATE—EARL's DENE—NEW GROOVES—DEAN MILMAN’S Essays—A RAMBLE 
INTO BRITTANY, by Rev. G. Musgrave—OTHER WORLDS THAN OuRs, by R.A 
Proctor—JOHN, by Mrs, Oliphant—Dorotuy FoxX—THE NATURALIST IN JAPAN, by 
Arthur Adams—THE SEVENTH VIAL, by Dr. Cumming—HvuXLey's LAY Sermons 
—A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS, by Captain Towashend—THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
ANIMALS, by G. C. Leroy—SERMONS, by Rev. Samuel Martin—THe GOLDEN Bait— 
Tue GENESIS OF Srecies, by St. George Mivart—lHNe’s History Or RoMB—EAST 
AND WEsT, by the Countess Spencer—INFLUENCE, by Mrs. Brookfield—MARTHA, 
by William Gilbert—SpanisH Towns, by Mr. W. A. Tollemiche—ART IN THE 
MOUNTAINS, by H. Blackburn—Lk&ATHES’ WITNESS OF St. JOHN TO CHRIST—RELI- 
Gious LIFE IN GERMANY, by W. Baur—THE ENTERTAINING SHOWMAN—HETTIY'S 
ResoLvVE—ALL Rounp THE WORLD, by Captain Gillmore—Tahe Duke OF EDIN 
BURGH IN CEYLON—MR, MONTMORENCY'’S MONEY—PEOPLES OF THE WORLD, by 
Bessie Parkes-Belloc—GLAISHER’S TRAVELS IN THE AIR—GRAEME'S LIFE OF 
BEETHOVEN. 

AND MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED OTHER RECENT WORKS 
Lists of which will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





















FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses, Revised for February 1, with the February Catalogues of Books op 

sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage-free on application. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


London. 





BONUS rm YEAR 15870. 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 


| JQHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | Og meth gery STRONG-BEEF 


TEA at about 2}. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 





Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | we Pwr te i iebi 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | rans S EXT BAC ! nt sak, sequartag Saree eo 
Loudon Office—2$ Cornhil!, E.C auces effected in all parts of the world. | he noe aoaliunee on every jar, being the only 
z 7 A. ‘ uare ee 0 eu eness, 
Realized Fund, £ | G | 8 





0,000, Annual Revenue, £635,000, 
Proposals for Assurances to particpate in the Profits | \ 
| 





a _-.— we 

of 1870 must be lodged not later than 3Ist January, | oo 2 . 
1871. A Form of such Proposal, with Copy of the 

jety’s Prospectus and Balance Sheet in one docu- | 

, may be obtained free of charge on application, | 

ARCHIBALD DAY, Secretary in London. 

West End Agent, Andrew Thomson, 49 Pa!) Mall. | 








DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. - 

No. 2.133. | that sustains life. It is a decided tonie ‘and alterative 
| Superseding all other kinds, 
| Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, | suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


EO. W. LOVELL, See. i . eee" 
APESTRY| ( XYGENATED WATER holds ia 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 


| draught, and from its special action on food during the 
| process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, aud all Druggists. 
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__ 
In One Volume, crown &vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
ORDS of WEIGHT on the WOMAN QUESTION. 
\ London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
i published, in crown 8v0, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
RENCH PRONUNCIATION, on the plan of Reading made 


Easy ins 
tion. By M. H. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





GANOT*S PHYSICS, by PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 
e and 698 Woodcuts. price L5s, the FourntH EpITion, 


vo, pp. 900, with Plat 
oy -” revised and enlarged. 


LEMENTARY TREATISE on PilYSICS, Experimental | 


and Applied. for the use of Colleges and Schools. Trauslated and Edited 

2 Ganot's “ Eléments de Physique” (with the Author's sanctiva) by E. ATKINSON, 
., Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M, Coll., Sandhurst. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


f 
PhD. F.C.S. 


SE aa aide ce aioe gE ie Ss 
In USE at RUGBY SCHOOL, 
In feap. 80, with Map, price Half-a-Crown. 

YCOTT’S MARMION, edited with Notes for the use of Schools, 

by Epwarp E. Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

* An excellent edition of Scott's poetical masterpiece, for use in schools, evidenc- 
ing no small amount of painstaking research on the part of the Editor. ‘The intro- 
duction supplies an estimate of the Author's genius, aud of the special merits of the 

em, together with a brief account of the various metres employed. The notes 
aad glossary render the volume as complete as could be desired.” —Lducational Times. 

London: LONGMANS, GRreEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LATEST EDITION of HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 782, with 9 plates, price 15s. 


UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonn F. W. 
Herscuet, Bart., K.H., &e. Tenth Edition, corrected and brought up to the 
Present State of Astronomical Knowledge. 

“Sir J. Herschel’s ‘ Outlines of Astronomy ‘is a book without which no pro- 
fessional or amateur astronomer can consider his library complete; and as a work 
of reference and authority, considering the eminent position attained in the science 
by its author, its claims are very great indeed.”— Astronomical Register. 

London: LONGMANSs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, 

M-CULLOCH'S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
In1 vol. vo, with 11 Maps and 30 Charts, price 63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly half- 
bound in russia, 

HE DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 

HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, of the 

late J. R. M‘Cuutocu, of H.M. Stationery Office. New Edition, revised and corrected 

throughout; with Supplements containing Notices or Abstracts of the New Tariffs 

for the United States and Spain, and of our New Bankruptcy, Naturalization, and 

Neutrality Laws. Edited by Huan G. Resp, Secretary to Mr. M-Culloch for many 

years, 
’ *,* The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. 8vo, price 6s, 


EASONS of FAITH; or, the ORDER of the Christian | 
By G. 8S. Drew, M.A., Author of | 


Argument Developed and Explained. 
“Scripture Lands in Connection with their History,” &c. 

“ Novel and interesting.” —.raminer. 

“One of the very soundest and most thoughtful of our treatises on apologetics.” 
—Literary Churchman, 

“Able, calm, and clear argument in accurate adaptation to the mind of the 
present time.”"—Church Keview, 

“ Interesting and thoughtful. ..-We admire his recast of the line of reasoning 
by which he justifies faith."—Spectator. 

“Our readers will not find in this volume a mere commonplace work on the 
Evidences, but something more, and for these times far better." —J/ournal of Sacred 
Literature. 

“This volume is eminently fitted to he extensively useful......... One more 
appropriate could not be put iuto the hands of young men for their establishment 
in the faith, or to arm them for its defence.”"—Zvangelical Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








~~ Price 6s; cloth, gilt. 
An ENTIRE NEW EDITION of 
HE COLLEGE ATLAS.—THIRTY-SIX COLOURED 
MAPS. Six entirely new. Containing all the latest geographical information, 
THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND REFERENCES. 
A New and Copious Index, 
No atlas published can compete with “ The College ™ at its price. 
FREDERICK WARNE anc Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW MANUAL of MODERN LITERATURE. 
365 Extracts ; 365 Authors; 960 Pages. 
In large crown 8vo, price 7s Gd; cloth, new style. 
HE EVERY-DAY BOOK of MODERN LITERATURE. 
Compiled and edited by GeonGke H. ToWNsEND, Author aud Editor of “The 
Manual of Dates.” 
“Really useful, not only in affording general ideas, but in guiding the ingenuous 
reader to sources of special knowledge. "—Daily Telegraph. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
“The book will, no doubt, be accepted in schools as a standard work."—Ubserver, 
In small crown 8vo, cloth, 580 pp., price 5s; post free, 5s Gd. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER and READER: a 
Selection of Prose and Verse, from Modern and Standard Authors, classified 
and arranged for the Use of Public Schools; with full Instructions in the Art of 
Elocution. Compiled and Edited by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., Ph.D. 
FREDERICK WABNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 











Ready last Monday, the 23rd inst., at Mudie’s, W. H. Snaith’s railway stalls, &c., &c. | 


NTEW GROOVES. By Aynire ‘Trnomas (Mrs. Pender 
+ Cudlip), Authoress of “Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “Called to Account,” 
“Theo Leigh,” &. 


K'N6 


HE FRERE FOUNTAIN, BOMBAY.—For view see the 
: BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 43d. It also includes View of 
Chureh of St. Senanus, Foynes—Kivers and their Treatment—Design adapted to 
Material—Homes in the East of London—Winchester Guildhall Competition—the 
Engineering College for India, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


LADIES. 


ARTUUR. By L 


CHARLTON TvcKeER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 


Illustrated. 





WPUSICAL GYMNASTICS tor 
M C or 
35 BROTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


pite of the Alphabet: Perrin’s Fables, with a Hamiltonian Transia- 


WORKS. 
FEBRUARY. 


| NEW 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for 


Edited by J. A. Frovpe, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
| CONTENTS, 
ENGLAND'S WAR. 

METEORS and METEOR SYSTEMS. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
VIRGIL as TRANSLATED by DRYDEN and CONINGTON, 

| The EASTERN QUESTION. 

| ADAMNAN’S VISION. 

| The MONASTERY of SUMELAS. Ry William Gifford Palgrave. 

| PRUSSIA and GERMANY. By Professor Pauli, of Gittingen. 
REMEMBRANCE: a Poem From the French of Alfred de Musset. 

KAYE’S INDIAN MUTINY. 

The ORANGE SOCIETY. By an Ulster Protestant, 

The CRISIS in FRANCE, 


MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, sometime 


| Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HeNrterta HampPpeN. 8vo, 
with Portrait, price 12s. (On Wednesday next. 


‘MEMOIR of G. E, L. COTTON, D.D., Bishop 


of Caleutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and Corres- 
| pondence. Edited by Mrs. Corton, 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leste 
STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club, Post 8vo, with Frontispiece and 
Viguette by E. Whymper. (Yearly ready. 


IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trencu. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. post 8¥o, price 21s. [On Friday next. 


TANCRED ; or, the New Crusade. By the Right 


Hon. B. Diskae.t, M.P. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 


price 6s. (On Tuesday next. 

EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 
Spencer. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with an Appendix. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATION: a Series of Questions 
| on Scripture History. By Tuomas GripBLe, Author of “Judged by his Words,” 
| &c. Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


‘HISTORY of ROME. By Witietm Inve. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. and IL 8vo, 
| price 30s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1866. By C.D, Yonee. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. (On Monday next. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Cabinet 
Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 


‘The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


| for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s, 
[On Monday next. 


| A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By E/ St. JoHn 
} Parry, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, price 3s 6d; or in Two Parts,— 
| ACCIDENCE, 2s 6d; SYNTAX, 2s. 


SELECT LETTERS of PLINY; Latin Text, 


| with English Notes, Life of the Author, Indices, &c, By A. J. Cuurcu, MLA. 
| and W. J, Broprips, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 63. 





| 
| 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
| Seventh Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 
_STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL'S LOGIC. Second Edition. 
| 12mo, 3s 6d. 

_KILLICK'S STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of MILL'S LOGIC. 


| Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. By the 
Rev. W. N. Grirrin. (Being the Fourth Work of the New Series of Text- 
Books of Science, Natural and Physical, edited by Professor T. M. GoopEve, 

j M.A.) Snfhll svo, price 3s 6d. 


ai ny T v » . "ve “ff 
The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings on Wood, I4s. (0a February 6. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description of 


the Habitations of Animals, abridged from “ Homes without Hands.” By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A, F.L.S. With numerous Woodcut Ilustrations, 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


By Joun Srvarr Mitt, 


| r ~ 

Dr. DOBELL’S REPORTS on the PROGRESS 
of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE, in Different Parts of the 
World. Contributed by numerous and distinguished Coadjutors. Vow. LL for 
the Year 1870. 8vo, price 18s. {Yearly ready. 


M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 
New Edition, with Supplement to the Present Date by Hugu G. Raip. 8vo, 
price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d, 


COLONIAL QUESTIONS pressing for Inme- 
diate Solution in the Interest of the Nation and the Empire. Papers and 
Letters by R. A. Macrix, M.P.  8¥0, price Is. 


snnnpeniemmmiiie 
} London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE GUARDSMAN. 


By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author 


‘The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 5 vols, crown Syo. 


rar 
A CAST for a CROWN. 
e 
“It is decidedly clever in its way; and co 
volumes before.”"—Apectator. 
* A highly dramatic story.’ 





—Athenvum. 


BITTER is the RIND. By the Author of 


Sit 
2 VOIs. 


3 vols. 


tains more dramatic 


situations than we ever found in three 


“ Breezie Langton.” 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ East Lynne,” 


&e. 38 yols 
“Here is a perfectly enchanting novel. 
lifelike and natural. In no character has Mrs. 
advise our readers to study the book care! 


fully themselves. 


The plot is arranged with marvellous skill, and the characters are 
Wood been more successful than in that of Mrs. Noah. 


We 
Rarely will they meet with a work in which the 


plot is so skilfully planne 6. the shades of character delineated with such graphic power, and where the interest 


is so evenly sustained.”"—John Lull. 


Also, immediately. 


“hy the GRACE of GOD”; a Story of the Days 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


KING, 


Cromwell, By Dr. JuLivs RODENBERG. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


Just 
SPELLING for BEGINNERS: 
POETRY for BEGINNERS 


in Schools and Families. 1s, 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Forty-Seventh 


3s 6d; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s 6d. 
2s Gd plain ; 4s coloured. 


Edition. 
SCHOOL ATLAS, 
GEOGRAPHY for 


Twenty-Ninth Edition. 1s; 
Questions, 1s 4d. QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 


MAP BOOK for SEGINEERS. Maps | 


(above 70) large and small. 1s 6d; 2s 6d, coloured. 
BOOK of BLANK MAPS. ls. 
BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. ls. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. Forty-Fourth Edition. 1s 9d, cloth. 


SIMPKIN & CO.; 


BEGINNERS. 


London : 





or, with 48 pp. of | |The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIO. 


HAMILTON & CO.; WHITTAKER & Co. 


added to the Series. 
a Method of teaching Reading and Spelling at the same time. Is. 
$; a Collection of Short and Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. Fifty- 
Sixth Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d, sewed. 

The YOUNG COMPOSER;; or, Progres- 
sive Exercises in English 2 “dre Thirty- 
Third Edition. 1s 6d. KEY, 


— Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and J, 
G. Fitcn, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 4s 6d. 
| SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Tenth Edition 
Is 6d. KEY, 4s 6d. 
*.* In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System" is 


| explaine d,and numerous questions are proposed to be 
| solved by the Decimal Method, 
238, e¢ seg.) is an explanation of the | 
| ** Metric System.” 


In the Science of 


Arithmetic (p. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 








New and enlarged Edition. 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By EpwArp Bruce HAMLEY, C.B,, 
Colonel in the Army, and _ Lieut.-Colonel 
Artillery ; Commandant of the Staff College. 
Second Edition, Revised throughout by the Author, 
and containing important additions on the Influence of 
Railways and Telegraphs on War, and on the Effects 
which the Changes in W eapons may be expected to 
produce in Tactics. 
Quarto, seventeen Maps and Plans, with other Illustra- 
tions, price £1 8s. 


Royal 





“ The important features in the second edition of this 
work are, that it has been completely revised, and that 
it contains valuable ad litions, not only on the influence 
of railways and telegraphsin war, but on the ch¢ anges 
to be produced in tactics by the changes in w eapons,”— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

“The second edition of this extremely valuable treat- 
ise embraces all the results of the most recent changes 
and moditications.”—Nara/ and Military Gazette. 

“Tt is this science, and the use of those scientific 
appliances, which Colonel Hamley teaches, and teaches 
better than any living man. His book has come to be 
a manual with every é/at majeur in Europe, as well as 
in the staff colleges of the English Army; and having 
attained such an enviable position, all that is left for 
the critic to do is to notice the additions which his 
observation has found necessary for the last issue of 
his great work.” —United Service Gazette. 

“A work of deep scientific research, which needs no 
commendation of ours to maintain the high place it 
yo assumed in modern military literature."—Saturday 

Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. _ 
Second Edition, price 2s, 
HE FIRST BOOK of MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST; with Notes on the Analysis 
and Parsing, and the Se riptural and Classical allusions, 
and a Life of Milton by C. P. MAson, B.A., Fellow of 
Dniv, Coll., Lond. 
By the same Author. 
Fourteenth Edition, price 3s, cloth. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the 
Principles of Grammatical Analysis, 
London: JAves W ALTON, 13 


Now ready, 2 vols., 1. 210 pages, demy Svo, price 31s 6d. 


HE HISTORY of the ANCIENT 
GREEK LITERATURE. Translated from the 
English of Professor DONALDSON, into Modern Greek, 
with many Additions and Corrections, by Profesor J.N. 
VALLETTA, Editor of “ Epistles of Photius,” and Author 
of the “Life and Poems of Homer,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, Henrietta Street 
and Edinburgh. ect 


7 Gower Street. 
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Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. 


\ T 
THE SHADOW. 
POEMS, by HELLMUTH. 
“ Whoever the author of these poems may be, he has 
a spark of the sacred fire, and writes with polish and 
power.”—Literary World. 
London: Provost and Co., 


The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
full morocco extra, £10, 
HE DORE GALLERY, 
containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 
Drawings of Gustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” * Milton's Paradise Lost,” 
Purgatorio,” “ Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Olilier. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Sunday, January 8 
sity Chapel, by the Rev. JoHN Carrp, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, and one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. Published at 
the request of the Senate. 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Bookseller 
University. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
OTICE.—The COUNTY FAMILIES 
Ps of ghe UNITED KINGDOM, Sixth Edition, 
super royal 8yo, price £2 10s, will be ready for delivery 
on Monday, February 13. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Just published, price 1s. 


HAT is RELIGION? A Sermon 


preached before the University of Glasgow, on 





Now publishing, and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


that there are always Two Sides to every Question, 
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| Be 0ks, 
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Miss BRADDON'S NEW NOVETI,. 
New Novel by the Author of oe 

Secret,” &. At all Libraries, in $ ?  «Audley’s 
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il EN 
Price 6d. 


OHN’S GOVERN OR VISITS DAME 
€ EUROPA’S SCHOOL; the Result of which ig 
among Things s that yet Remain to be Seen, 2 
rejoinder to “ The F ight.” - Being 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Now ready, price 6d, 


OHNNY JUSTIFIED: a Reply to the 


“Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” Showing 


* Floreat Justitia.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
M. PEACH, 


In 4 thie k vols., 8vo, Illustrated with 7 


Bath: R.E, 


ee as 
30 Engravin 
and a Portrait of the Author, price £1 14s., cloth. mn 
LT ONE'S YEAR-BOOK, EVERY. 
J DAY BOOK, and TABLE-BOOK, 
“To him (William Hone) we owe those capital Table. 
Every-Day Books, and Year-Books, full of 
anecdote, quaint research, and folk-lore, which have 
amused and instructed so mw y thousands.”"—Cornhilj 
Magazine. 
London: 


WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


In one thick vol., the Thirteenth E dition, price lés,_ 


N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of ap- 
proved Prescriptions, <c. Forming a Comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &e, 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com. 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s,”"— 


| Banner. 
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“ Dante's Inferno and | 


, 1871, at the opening of the Univer- | 


to the | 


“Far excelling every publication of its class,"— 
British Standard. 

London: Published by Simpktn, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers, 





Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. 55, for the Years 1864-5. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 
Bookseller 8. 


The , SCHOOL E BOARD of LONDON. 
Now ready, price 6d. 


‘he E ADDRESSES of Mr. WILLIAM 


169 Piccadilly, W., and all 





_ GREY in the BOROUGH of CHE LSEA, witha 
Speeeh by WILLIAM GROVE, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S 
W. RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers 


ie Rev. PROFE SSOR M. AURICE 

will PREACH at St. LUKES, Berwick Street, 
Oxford Street, To-morrow, the 29th, in the Morning. 
Service at 11. 


ROUGHTON HiGH SCHOOL, 

West Bank, Higher Broughton, near Manchester. 

Principal: W. KIRKUS, B.A., LL.B., successor to 
Mr. E. ETIENNE. 


i cS 


Iss. LOU Is. Al DRE W yRY’S: COURSES 
Literature (Chaucer) ; 


of History (Rome); English Language and 

Critical Study of English Litera- 

ture (Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream, &.); 

and English Reading and Composition, have recom- 
menced, 143 King Henry's Road, N.W. 





kt LONDON LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

Professor MORLEY’S Lectures on ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE will commence on WEDNESDAY, February 
1, at 12.30, in the Workman's Hall, Stratford. 

Admission free to the First Lecture, by ticket, on 
application to Miss DELF, Buckhurst Hill, E., Hon. Sec. 

JY OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 

Burlington House.—The Exhibition of Pictures 
of the Old Masters, associated with the Works of 
deceased Masters of the British School, is now open, 





| Admission (from 9 a.m. till dusk), 1s; catalogue, 6d; 


HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and) 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 


KINGDOM for 1871, large 8vo, the 28th annual issue, 
price Fifteen Shillings, or bound with the Post OFFICE 
DUBLIN DIRECTORY, Twenty Shillings. The materials 
for this publication are collected from the most authen- 
tic sources expressly for the work, which comprises 
BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL DIRECTORIES; PEER- 
AGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE DIRECTORY, 
cluding JupDGES, PRIVY COUNCILLORS, and MEMBERS of 
the House of Commons, &c.; British and IRISH CIVIL 
SERVICE and PARLIAMENTARY DIRECTORY; DIREC- 
TORIES for the NAVAL, MILITARY, and MILITIA Sir- 


in- | 


Vicks; UNIVERSITIES, MEDICAL, LAW, and BANKING 
DIRECTORIES; ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY of the 
CLERGY, and MINISTERS of every DENOMINATION in | 


IRELAND, with copious INDEXES; LI®UTENANCY and 
MAGISTRATES Of ENGLAND and WALES; COUNTY and 
BorouGhH Directory of IRELAND, with Index to the 
Deputy Lieutenancy and Magistracy; STATISTICS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, &e., &. 
been cited by the Quarteriy Review as “ containing more 
information about Lreland than has been collected in 
one volume in any country.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 
SHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
JOHN MENz1gs; Dublin: 


and SIMPKIN, MARs 


ALEX, THOM. 


A. and ©, BLACK, and | 


This work has | r 


season tickets, not transferable, 5s. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


TUE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
Win TER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 


s NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 
y Fo tt 1s. Gas. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
aaa Eee ae Sanit tn: 
YOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Extra- 
W ordinary and Combined Entertainment.—Pro- 
fessor Pepper on the War. Special Edition. Musical 
and Pictorial Lllustrations—Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun., in the Fairy Tale, the Yellow Dwarf, every 
evening: and Mr. ‘Suchet Champion in the morning 
—The World of Magic, by Mr. J. Beaumout—Grecian 
Statuary, by Madame Boustleld—And a Thousand and 
one other Entertainments. All for One Shilling. Twice 
daily, twelve to five. and seven to ten. 





Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. 
HE PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 
Critical.—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 
of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Ilustra- 
tions. Also in monthly parts, 9d; post-free, 10 stamps. 
Sold by all Newsagents, aud at Railway Bookstalls. 
Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 
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yORRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS: 


SERIES OF HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 





jsseries of ‘ STUDENT'S MANUALS,’ edited for the 
r. Ws. Situ, and published by Mr. 
MorRaY, possess several distinctive features which 
peader them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, 
there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to 
excite thought in those who study them, and we are 

of an opportunity of directing the attention of such 
geachers as are not familiar with them fo these admirable 
school books.” —The Museum. 


I—ENGLAND. 
e STUDENT'S HUME: a History 


of England, from the Earliest Times. By Davip 
Hume. Corrected and continued to 1868, Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 

#.* Questions on the “Student's Hume.” 12mo, 2s. 

. 


The STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Henry HALLAM, 
LL.D. With the Author's ‘atest Additions and 
Corrections. Post 8vo. [Jn the press. 


II.—EUROPE. 


The STUDENTS HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE AGES, including the Supplemental | 
Notes. By Henry Hatiam, LL.D. With the | 
Author's latest corrections. Edited by WM. Situ, | 
DU.L. Post 8vo. (Un the press. 


III.—FRANCE. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts, 
post 8yo, 7s 6d. 

IV.—ROME. 
(i) THE REPUBLIC. 


“Th 
most part by D 


| . 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL, 2s 6p MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


>. 
' 1. Popunar versus PROFESSIONAL AnMigs. By W.R.| 5. SpeccuLative THEOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIANITY OF 
| Greg. Curist. By the Rev. Join Hunt, 


2. THE Lonpon Scnoor Boarp. By W.M. Torrens, M.P.| 6. Tue Furure Or CarrraL AND LABOUR, By George 





| 3. KNOWING AND FEELING. Part ILL. Speculative Potter. 

Thought. By William Smith, Author of “ Thorn-| 7. Some Worps or Count Bismarck. By C. E. Maurice. 
dale ; or, the Conflict of Opinion.” 8. The RELATION OF THE WILL TO THovuGgur. By 
| 4. Toe WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE: CONVERSA- Archbishop Manning. 
| TIONS. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” | 9, The So_prer's Duty. By Sir E. Strachey. 
| Nos, VIIL-LX. 1). DEAN ALFoxv, By the Dean of Westminster. 

NOW READY. 
The WINDOW;; or, the Songs of the Wrens. A Song Cycle. By Alfred 


TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. With Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 4to, cloth, gilt extra, 21s. 
“ What more can heart wish than Alfred Tennyson's verse and Arthur Sullivan's music? What more can 
eye desire than the rich yet tasteful emblazonment which makes the casket worthy of the jewels it contains ?...... 
| Mr. Sullivan's music is such as only Mr. Sullivan could write. Of perfect melody, but rescued from monotony 
by a richness of harmony and variety of accompaniment rare indeed, at least in English song, it is suited to the 
| words and they to it; and both are worthy the reputation of the first song-writer and the tirst song-setter of the 
day.” —Times. 

“These songs will be recognized as the work of a great master by every one who has the feeling and the 
fancy requisite for any appreciation of poetry, and are as worthy of Mr, Tennyson's genius as Shakespeare's 
| songs are of his, or the lyrics of * Wilhelm Meister’ of Goethe's. They are full of the old exquisite art that has 
| endeared the songs of ‘ The Princess’ to so many thousand hearts.”"—Aritish Quarterly Review. 

“ Admirably fitted for musical treatment, as Mr. Sullivan has proved in his delicate airs and rich dramatic 
accompaniments."—/a/l Mall Gazet/e. 

“We find much beauty and grace in this ‘ song cycle,’ many lines showing the magical touch we all know so 
well, and certain stanzas and complete poems with a ring that cannot fail to vibrate in the memory of all sympa- 
thetic hearers.,....... Throughout the composer has displayed as much judgment as fancy. It was not an easy 
task to vary the expressions of amatory feelings, but there is no sameness in the phrases, nor is there monotony 
in the reiteration of passionate passages. The compass of the voice has been in no degree strained, and there 
is no exaggeration in the pianoforte part; it illustrates and does not extinguish the singer's notation. Mr. 
Sullivan, whilst showing himself to be a sound musician, has evinced fancy and feeling iu setting poetry by such 
a master-hand.”—Athenwum, 

“Three or four of these molodies are destined to a place among the immortal works of the masters."— 
Standard, 

“When we read again and again, ‘The mist and the rain, the mist and the rain,’ or ‘Sun comes, Moon 
comes, Time slips away,’ we feel that if there is any one living who could write finer songs, it is only one, Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, who lived when the world was younger and Plancus was Consul,”"—Saturday Review. 

“The subject is well fitted fur a playful gracefulness of treatment which certainly no other living hand 
could equally bestow upon it. A gossamer thread of love-story connects the sparkling beads of song, bright 





The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. Woodcuts, post | 


8yo, 78 6d. | 

(2) THE EMPIRE. 

The STUDENT’S GIBBON: an) 
Epitome of the History of the Declire and Fall of 

the Roman Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON. Wood- | 

cuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. | 


V.—GREECE. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of | 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. By WM. SmirH, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
*,* Questions on the “Student's Greece.” 


VI.—ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The STUDENT’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY of the EAST. From the Earliest Times to 
the Conquests of Alexander the Great, including 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia | 
Minor, and Pheenicia. Woodcuts. 


12mo, 2s. | 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d, | 


VII._SCRIPTURE HISTORY. | 


The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT | 
HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of | 
the Jews from Captivity. With 50 Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. | 


The STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT | 
HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the 
Connection of the Old and New Testament. With | 
40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VII—LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
&e. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the! 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GrorGe P. MARSH. 
Edited with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw. Edited 
with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the Best 

riters. By T. B.SHaw. Edited with Additions. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

IX.—GEOGRAPHY. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rey. W. L. BEVAN, 
M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Rey. W. L. Beran. 
M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


X.—SCIENCE. 

The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With | 
600 Woodeuts, Post 8yo, 9s. | 
XI.—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 
The STUDENT'S MANUALof MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY, With Quotations and References. 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. A 
Systematic Abridgment of the Entire Commen- | 
taries, adapted to the Present State of the Law. 
By R. MALCOLM Kerr, LL.D. Post Syo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| Hard Church. 


| ment. 6. George Eliot. 


| shows that Mr. Warren is capable of still greater achievements. 





with a fairy lustre which recalls the gems in * The Princess.’......... The variety of mood and style is very striking. 
and offers Mr, Sullivan an opportunity of which be has not failed to take full advantage, He is to be greatly 
congratulated on obtaining such a quasi-libretto, and still more ou the success with which he has risen to the 
occasion.” —Spectator, 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH MILLER. By Peter Bayne, M.A. Vol. 
I. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. By R. H. Hutton. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 24s. 

‘ontents of Vol. J.:—1. The Moral Significance of Atheism. 
Science and Theism. 4. Popular Pantheism. 5. What is Revelation? 6. Historical Problems of the Fourth 
Gospel. 7. The Incarnation and Principies of Evidence. 8. Renan's Christ. % Renan’s St. Paul. 10. The 
11. Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism.— Vol. //.:—1. Goethe and his Influence, 2. 
Wordsworth’s Genius. 3. Shelley's Poetical Mysticism. 4. Mr. Browning. 5, The Poetry of the Old Testa- 
7. Arthur Hugh Clough. 8. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


2. The Atheistic Explanation of Religion. 3%. 


DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ A very charming love-tale."—A thenwum, 

“A very good novel; it is full of knowledge, and presents character with freedom and fullness of resource. 
evecccece The Quaker life is presented with delicacy and tenderness.” —Nonconformist. 


REHEARSALS. A Book of Verses. By J. Leicester Warren, Author of 
* Philoctetes,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tn this volume the author has found his gift; and its presence is visible more or less in every piece on 
which he has now tried his hand. This gift we take to be a compound of rich fancy and imagination, fostered 
by a keen and loving insight of nature, and kept in check bya sustained and observant study of the antique 
models. In ‘Rehearsals’ the impress of this may be traced throughout, On some of the poems it is so deeply 
and successfully set that, unless the taste for poetry is extinct, they cannot fail to survive the ephemeral notice 
which may be drawn to them by magazines and reviews, and to hold their own amidst those samples of the 
English muse of the nineteenth century which are worthy to live."—Saturday Review. 

“* Rehearsals ' not merely justifies all the praises which have been bestowed upon the previous poems, but 
Ilis present volume reveals a sustained power 
of thought, a ripeness of judgment, and an artistic beauty for which we were quite unprepared. We deeply 
regret that our space will not allow us to justify this criticism by quotations. Those, however, who admire 
Morris and Rossetti will also admire Mr. Warren."— Westininster Review. 


HALF-HOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master 


of the Temple. Simall 8yo, 3s 6d. 


NAPOLEON FALLEN: a Lyrical Drama. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

“Mr. Buchanan's conception was a fine one, and will, we believe, succeed in making us feel the great scope 
and meaning of the awful events taking place around us as few have been able to realize that scope and mean- 
ing as yet. The magnitude of the events has dwarfed our human intelligence till an interpreter, and a poetic 
interpreter, became needful......... The tone of the whole is pure aud lofty...... very tluely drawn, and very firmly 
judged as well."”—Spectator. 

IONA. By the Duke of Argyll. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ Pleasantly and unaffectedly written, it is well fitted to discharge what we take to be the main object 0° 
such a work, that of guiding people to a subject and setting them to think about it. We are not ashamed to 
confess that we put down the Duke's little book with a wish to know more about Lona and St. Columba than we 
kuew when we began it. We thank the Duke of Argyll for a pretty little book.”—Salurday Review, 


The BOY in GREY. By Henry Kingsley. With Illustrations by Arthur 


Hughes. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By Robert Buchanan. Crown 


|The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


Crown Svo, 5s, 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “Lilliput Levee.” With 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By George MacDonald. With 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d. 
and underlaid with earnest bat not too ob- 
vraisemblance without which 


Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 

“The story is thoroughly original, full of fancy and pathos, 

trusive teaching. Mr. MacDonald knows well how to give his fancies that air of 
even fairy tales are but idle words in children’s ears.”"— Times. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN’S ENGLISH VISIT. An Authorized Collection of 


the principal Addresses delivered by him in this Country. Edited by 8S. D. COLLET. Crown Svo, 9s. 


CHAMBER DRAMAS for CHILDREN. By Mrs. George MacDonald. Crown 


Svo, 7s 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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JUST READY, 
SECOND EDITION, 


PRICE 68. 


AN EPIC OF WOMEN, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
ARTHUR W. E. ‘O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


Wirn Some ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
Mr. J. T. NETTLESHIP. 


fhe Academy, Nov. 15, 1870.—‘ Influences to which 
we should be inclined to refer it are those of a section 
of the French Romantiques, Baudelain and Gautier at 
their head, who set themselves, with a conscious pur- 
pose of Art, and with an immense care for the technical 
execution, fluish, and symmetry of their art, to give 
expression to remote phases of supersubtle feeling or 
perverse imagination, to produce fantastic and de. 
moralized spiritual exotics of the finest colour and 
perfume....,,There is finished writing in all of them 
(Mr. O’S.’s poems)......0f the formal art of poetry he is 
in many senses quite a master; his metres are not only 
good, they are his own, and often of an invention most 
felicitous as well as careful.” 

Atheneum, Novy. 5, 1870.— We have no hesitation in 
ayvowing our conviction that the volume before us is a 
work that raises high expectations, and were we sure 
that the faults we observe in him are due to inexpori- 
ence and not the result of his own nature. we should 
predict for Mr. O'Shaughnessy great success in the 
fature.,..... With its quaint title and quaint illustrations, 
*An Epic of Women’ will be a rich treat to a wide 
circle of admirers......Mr. O'Shaughnessy has obviously 
attempted to deal with the two elements of our nature, 
spirit and matter...... Cleopatra’ isa fine poem. The 
picture of the Queen inthe first stanza is remarkably 
beautiful. Among the poems not to be omitted from 
mention are‘A Whisper from the Grave,’ and ‘ The 
Fountain of Tears,’ noticeable for the fine roll of its 
rhythm. This we should like to quote in its entirety.” 

Examiner, Oct. 29, 1879.—* There is a wild sublimity 
ef imagery in these poems......Many of his verses are 
exceedingly beautifal......They are like a delicious 
melody that enchants the ear and leaves an impression 
on the sense after the sound has died away. The 
metrical formation, too, is generally marked by elegance 
and accuracy, while the rhymes are easy and graceful.” 

Sunday Times, Oct. 16, 1870.—“The book before us 
seems to announce the advent of a new poet, and one 
adequate to take part in the concert of modern singers, 
There are in the work before us freshness, spontancity, 
and fervour, such as generally mark the possession of 
the divine afflatus.” 

Weekly Dispatch, Oct. 30, 1870.—“A distinguished 
iving critic has pronounced this author to be another 
Morris.......There is no doubt that this is a book of the 
highest class.......But it is almost too good for our busy 
day, when reading leisure is so scarce. It suggests at 
once some sunny Ionian isle, not omitting the Ionian 
dances ard the Ionian wine. Of its school it is by far 
the best book we have met with for a long time.” 


Illustrated London News, Novy. 26, 1870.—“Mr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy is not merely a young writer of genuine poetic 
feeling, but his poems in general possess the ease and 
finish of the accomplished artist. They are usually 
perfect wholes,—a result the more remarkable when 
viewed in connection with the affluence of his lyrical 
faculty,and the apparent spontaneity of his inspira 
tion.” 

Manchester Guardian, Dec. 7, 1870.—“ As we lay down 
this book, there remains a ‘singing in the ear, —a 
singing original, clear, melodious...,,.That his inspira- 
zion manifests itself in a truly original mode we shall 
show by illustration ; that all the book bears proof of 
genius our readers will perhaps believe on our word 
eresee WO Welcome such a singer as a genuine addition to 
the bardie circle which holds our faith.” 

Court Circular, Dec. 10, 1870.—“To the taste and 
culture which characterize the more eminent of modern 
writers of verse Mr. O'Shaughnessy adds a lyrical 
faculty and command of music unequalled, except in 
one or two supreme singers......Not a weak or mean- 
ingless composition disfigures a work almost as admir- 
able for its symmetry as a whole, as for the rare value 
of individual poems.,....In their general scope, in the 
aspirations they convey, and the experiences they re- 
cord, they stand apart and alone.” 
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PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
No. 8, for FEBRRUARY, is NOW READY. 





CONTENTS. 
. Art Topics OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST. : # 
Hellenic and Christian Art.—XI. Is Architecture 
a Fine Art in England? 
2. CROMWELL: THE BusT IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 
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3. EASTLAKE ON ART. (Concluded.) 

4. “A LITTLE Bit OF SCANDAL;” the Picture by J. B. 
Burgess. 

5. ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE HUMAN FORM AND 
RACE ON THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 

6. LONDON PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 1870. 

7. Ant Norzs FROM Paris. (By Balloon.) 

8. THE FRESCORS OF THE VATICAN. 

9. Fine Arr Exursitions. The Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy.—The Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours.—The New British Institute,— 
The Society of French Painters. 

10. AnT GOssiP. 


11. THE WIERTZ MUSEUM, BRUSSELS. 

2. Srupizs From NATURE. No. IIL Foliage of the 
Horse-Chestnut, 

3. SovuTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

4. LONDON HAUSSMANNIZED. 

5. MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ART, 

6. NOTICES OF Books, 












HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1,CROMWELL. A Sketch, by W. Cave Thomas, 
from the Bust by Pierce, in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 
2. “A LITTLE BIT of SCANDAL.” By J. B. Burgess. 
From the Picture in the French Gallery, Pall Mall. 
3. “ PHILOSOPHY.” One of the Frescoes of Raffaelle, 
iu the Vatican, From the Eugraving by Raphacl 
Morghen. 
4. STUDY from NATURE: Foliage of the Horse- 
Chestnut. 
Tuts publication was commenced on the Ist of July, 
in the belief that an ample fleld existed for a high- 
class montaly Magazine devoted to Art; and already 
the result has fulfilled this expectation. “ART” is 
produced in a form eminently adapted to the drawing- 
room table. It is handsomely printed on fine paper, 
in super-royal quarto, and each Number 
numerous Articles on Art subjects by emineut writers, 
and Four or more Full-page Heliotype Lllustrations, 
being reproductions of Ancient and Mederi Pictures, 


contains 


Engravings, Designs, Sculpture, aud objects of In- 
dustrial or Decorative Art. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
DAILY NEws. 






“ The first half-year's numbers of ‘ Art Pictorial and 
Indu , from July to December, give a high 
impression of the excellence of the production. The 


illustrations are photographs from paintings, engrav- 
ings, buildings, sculptures, and natural objects; and 
some of these are admirable. We would particularly 
point to the portrait from Vandyck (a magnificent 
work), and the view of the Picture-Gallery at Straw- 
berry Much interesting matter, also, will be found 

‘rary contents, which cover a great variety of 








in the lite 
subjects connected with art, and are produced by able 
and well-instructed writers. This new periodical 
should be certain of fluding its public.” 

THE STANDARD. 

“*Art Pictorial and Industrial’ has reached its fourth 
number, which is a decided improvement upon its 
predecessors. The Portrait by Vandyck is a 
marvellous facsimile of the original painting, and the 
interior of the Picture-Gallery at Strawberry Hill is 
apparently a most delicate and successful photograph. 
We say apparently, for the illustrations in this very 
handsomely got-up ‘monthly’ are not photographs, as 
they appear, but engravings. They possess all the 
clearness and delicacy of photographs, with the per- 
manency of engravings. This desideratum, which has 
been so long desired and so frequenily attempted, is the 
result of a new invention. It is called Heliotypy, and 
the process, which is at once simple and scientific, is 
fully explained in the present number. The literary 
portion of the work is worthy of the illustrations, and 
the new magazine is at once most valuable to art 
students and art lovers, and an ornament to a drawing- 
room table.” 

Tuk GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, 1871. 

“+ Art,’ the new illustrated magazine of 1870 is so 
great an advance on every pictorical periodical that has 
gone before it, through the spleudid Heliotype repro- 
ductions it is able to include.” 

NAVAL AND MILITARY GAZETTE. 

“This gorgeously produced quarto Art magazine has 
a special novelty about it that will certainly attract not 
only artists, but amateurs and lovers of art, as its 
beautiful illustrations are all produced by a new process 
called * heliotypy.’......This magazine is very carefully 
edited, and contains much valuable art-matter. It 
ought to find a place in every studio in the kingdom, 
and will be a most attractive adjunct to every drawing- 
room table.” 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETPs 
NEW WORKS. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. ¢ 


JEAPFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Authorof “A “ 
the Clergy,” &c. Seconv Epition. 2 ain 
“No one can read these ‘ Anuals of Oxford’ With 
feeling a deep interest in their varied contents, > 
book contains a series of sketches of amusing gee 
and incidents out of the records of Oxford, anda 4 
amount of interesting information. Mr. Jeaffreson i 
par excellence, a popular writer. He chooses what js 
picturesque and of general iuterest,”—Athenzum, 
“The pleasantest and most informing book box 
Oxford that has ever been written. Whilst these 
volumes wil! be eagerly perused by the sons of Alm 
Mater, they will be real with scarcely less interes }; 
the general reader.” —Jost, . 


VOLS. IIL. AND 1V. oF 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 


HePwortu DIXoN. 
mission to the QUEEN. 





Dedicated by 2 Pur. 
Completing the Work. 
(On Feb, 3, 


Fair France; Impressions of a 


Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN Hauipaxy” 
1 vol. 8vo, lds. 
“A book of value and importance. It is bright ang 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.’ —Post, 
“A good book on France, It is charmingly reaq. 
able." —Globe. 


’ a 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain. 
ing all the New Creativas. 40th Edition, 1 yo, 
royal 8vo, with the arms beautifully engrared, 
31s 6d, bound. 
“ A work which corrects a!l errors of former works, 
It is a most useful publication "—T7imes, 
“A work of great value. It is the most faithfy} 
record we possess of the aristucracy of the day."—Po, 


’ . 
A Hunter's Adventures in the 
GREAT WEST. By ParkeR GILLMORE (“UBigue’). 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed it."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rev. JouN CumMING,D.D. Tapp 
EvITION, 1 vol., 6s, bouad. 

“A deeply interesting work.” —Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanv, Author of * Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols, 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &, 3 vols. 
«This is the best of Mr. Gilbert's novels. It isa book 
of extraordinary iuterest, viyacity, and power, The 
narrative is worked out with tue skill only attained by 
great genius, and with the fidelity to real life which 
bas reminded so mauy readers of De Foe.”—Joha Bull. 


Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 
Fitz@graLp, Author of * Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 

“A very attractive aud enthralling tale, sparkling 
with wit, and full of incident and adventure. It is one 
of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s pen. The character of the Doctor is a master- 
piece, and his daughters are as charming and delight- 
ful women as novel-readers could desire."—Saa. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style; she has 
a decided gift for depicting character; while the de- 
scriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book 
convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader. 
The scenes in Florence ingularly rich in local 





























colouring and picturesque details. All this part of the 
narrative is very interestingly told. It reads like the 
experiences of an actual life.” —7éines. 


“ This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in 
which the incidents are laid portray the experiences ¢f 
a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
impressions of grace and beauty.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

«The whole book is charming. It is interesting in 
both character aud stury.”"—Salurday Review. 


Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. 1 vol. 10s 6d. 

“In this novel we are glad to recognize a return to 
Mr. Trollope’s old form. The characters are drawn 
with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexes.” —T7imes. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forbes, Special Military Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 3 vols. 

“We cordially recommend this book. It certainly 
merits success. Our author, a Highlander, describes 
Highland life wit! suracy; a soldier, he depicts 
soldier's career with 5} The narrative, moreover, 


is exciting and romantic.”"—Ad/Aenwum, 
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